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NUCLEAR BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


By Patrick LortT-PHILLIPS, 






Author of The Logic of Defence 






PTOHE great Nuclear Debate continues. The torrent of words rolls on 
unchecked. And although this is hardly surprising in view of the 
importance of the subject, there is a risk that we may become sur- 

feited with words to the point where our natural inclination to chase 

unpleasant topics out of our conscious mind asserts itself, and we agree 
to forget about the whole thing. The purpose of this article is not to add 
to the torrent, but to try to do some stocktaking; to separate facts from 
opinions, to assess the relative importance of the facts, and from them to 
establish some sort of basis for a British defence policy. And I stress the 
word British. For although much of the Nuclear Debate is inevitably 
concerned with global strategy, and with general moral and ethical principles, 
the extent to which British public opinion can make itself felt in Russia 
| and the United States so as to influence the policies of these two great nuclear 

b all} powers, is limited. 

But Britain’s own policy can be influenced by British public opinion, 
through Parliament. And if most British people want to change British 
nuclear policy, they have it in their power to do so at the next General 
Election. Hence the importance of an informed public opinion. Let us 
have a look at the facts. 

Nuclear weapons cannot defend us. This is the most important fact to 
get into our heads. Against an enemy armed with nuclear weapons, and 
determined to use them, there is no defence. Our own nuclear weapons 
may perhaps deter him (and we will examine the deterrent later on), but 
if he is not deterred they cannot save us. We can destroy the enemy with 
our own nuclear weapons; we can destroy all mankind; but in the process 
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we are destroyed ourselves. All we can do is to revenge ourselves after 
we are dead. This utter inability to defend ourselves is something quite 
new in our history, and consequently we find difficulty in adjusting our 
minds to it. In the past armies, navies and air forces have kept the enemy 
from our shores. They have “defended” us, because unless the enemy 
invaded us and occupied the country, he could not enforce his will on us. 
But today invasion is unnecessary. An enemy can destroy us without 
coming within a thousand miles of our shores. Occupation is unnecessary. 
Elimination is easier and cheaper. 

There may be some people who still believe that it is possible to wage a! 
nuclear war and survive. These people should study the evidence given 
before Congressional Committees in the United States. Expert witnesse 
calculate that in the first 48 hours of a nuclear exchange between the United 
States and Russia the deaths will exceed 200 million. These casualty 
figures relate to the vast open spaces and low population densities of these 
two great nations, each of whom occupy millions of square miles. But if; 
Britain herself were involved in a nuclear exchange, it is safe to assume 
that this small highly populated island of ours would be totally destroyed, | 
and the whole population killed in a matter of minutes. For her at least 
nuclear war is total, irretrievable and absolute disaster. No imaginable 
combination of circumstances could make nuclear war an acceptable 
political objective for us. And if we are thinking of a nuclear war against 
Russia, let us remember that even if we choose suicide rather than 
surrender, we cannot make it a suicide pact; for, while our own suicide 
is certain, Russian destruction is by no means certain. Her very vastness 
would enable her to absorb as much punishment as we had time to inflict 
before we were finally snuffed out. For Britain nuclear war is out of the| 
question. The case for nuclear weapons hinges solely on their decent 
effect: if they deter an enemy, they may be justified; if they do not deter, 
there is no case for them whatsoever. 

Defence by deterrence is a gigantic form of bluff. It is a game of poker | 
in which the effectiveness of the hand is closely related to the credibility | 
of the threat. If one side believes that the other side will never dare use the 
weapon under any circumstances whatever, then obviously there is no 
deterrent effect. The deterrent effect depends upon a careful calculation | 
of all the circumstances in which nuclear weapons might be used. And 


with the passing of time, and the ever increasing realization of the con- 


sequences of nuclear war, these circumstances become fewer and more 
improbable every day. Obviously no people in their senses will resort to 


nuclear war unless there is a balance of advantage in so doing. For the } 


aggressor complete surprise might produce such an advantage. But unless 
the aggressor can locate and destroy the bulk of the enemy’s nuclear 


weapons in a matter of minutes, he is liable to such destructive retaliation ) 


that he may be deterred from launching his attack. For the defender, | 
therefore, dispersal and concealment are essential if his own deterrent power | 


is to seem credible. 4 





The United States has some basis of credibility in their deterrent. U.S. 
bases are scattered far and wide over the globe. Strategic air-command 
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planes are continuously on patrol. Inter-continental missile sites are hidden 
in the vast featureless plains of the Middle West, and nuclear submarines 
are hidden in the equally vast and featureless expanses of the oceans. No 
enemy could conceivably knock out all these weapons by surprise. Some 
at least would survive to retaliate, and to this extent the U.S. deterrent is 
credible. But Britain’s nuclear deterrent has neither concealment nor 
dispersal. Our rocket sites are set up in the middle of the most highly 
populated and most vulnerable portions of the free world. They are un- 
concealed and unprotected. Our V bombers are too few to maintain a 
constant airborne patrol. We have no nuclear submarines. If Russia 
wanted to destroy Britain, she could do so in 15 minutes; and with all 
Britain lying in flaming ruins, our power to retaliate would be negligible. 
Britain’s own deterrent is just not credible. We could perhaps slightly 
increase the credibility if we had sufficient bomb-proof shelters for the 
whole population. But even then, if our bluff was called, the whole of 
Britain would be laid in ashes, and the country turned into a radio-active 
desert, so that when the bombardment was over, and we emerged from 
our shelters, we should die of starvation and radiation sickness. 

We can no more play this game of nuclear poker successfully than, say, 
Holland or even Monaco, because ultimately the game does not turn on 
the strong cards in our own hand, but in our vulnerability to the enemy’s 
strong cards. However strong your own may be, you cannot play them 
if the consequence is suicide. In this nuclear blind man’s buff it is far 
more important to be able to absorb punishment than to be able to hand 
it out. Mr. Khrushchev’s unkind witticism: ‘People who live in small 
islands shouldn’t use H bombs,” is profoundly and unpleasantly true. A 
preponderance of nuclear strength does not work in the same way as a 
preponderance of conventional strength. With nuclear weapons “enough 
is as good as a feast.” And so long as an enemy has sufficient nuclear 
weapons to do a critical amount of damage, there is no advantage in 
increasing the terror. 

The threat of nuclear bombardment is in fact blackmail, and not all 
nations are equally adept at the art. The more civilized and humane a 
people are, the less convincingly can they blackmail others, whereas an 
uncivilized and barbarous nation will find it easy enough. The deterrent 
does not deter all alike; it places a positive and overwhelming advantage 
in the hands of the unscrupulous and the insane. The Hitlers of this world 
are not easily deterred; they are prepared to go down in a blazing Gotter- 
dammerung, dragging the whole world with them. But civilized nations 
will delay pressing the button for as long as there is hope of compromise; 
so long, in fact, that they must always be too late. And if the action is 
too late, then the deterrent has already failed to deter, and the action of 
pressing the button becomes a gesture of despair, which can have no 
bearing on the subsequent course of events. 

But the real weakness of the deterrent is the extremely limited sphere in 
which it can operate. Since nuclear war is the end of us all, the nuclear 
deterrent can never be invoked until the end—until all is already lost. It 
can therefore never be used for lesser ends. It is entirely negative in its 
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effects. It will not help a civilized power to promote a foreign policy, or 
to bring pressure to bear on either friend or foe. We, as a civilized power 
can hardly use these weapons against a non-nuclear power; public opinion 
would never stand for that. And against a nuclear power the retaliation 
would be fatal to us. Of all the nations of the world Britain is probably 
least able to play this game of blind man’s buff convincingly. Our smal 
size, and dense population, our great wealth and the complexity of ow 
economy, our long traditions of democracy and humanity all combine to 
our disadvantage in this hideous competition. No British Prime Minister 
or Foreign Secretary can derive the smallest advantage for Britain by 
claiming that he has his finger on the button. His bluff will be called every} 
time. 
To sum up: where two civilized nations are concerned there may te} 
deterrence. If they both have sufficient nuclear weapons, sufliciently dis. 
persed and concealed, they may be mutually deterred from waging nuclear | 
war on one another. (And in this connection it must be of great interest, _. “ 
to speculate whether Russia is a civilized power or not.) There is in this | NAT’ 
situation a balance of deterrence, but it is also a balance of impotence. can f 
They are both deterred from waging total nuclear war, but they are not) the . 
) , : ome aa a “inhe 
deterred from doing anything else. In all other spheres their freedom of le 
action is unimpaired. = . 
It is to try to overcome this balance of impotence that the West has} _— 
, : on ienked , ; . | Russ 
turned its attention to the possibilities of tactical nuclear weapons. bigot ratte 
development seems to me to rest on a wholly unrealistic appreciation off roe 
the problems of world strategy in the nuclear age. It appears to be based} oad 
on these assumptions: we cannot win a war against Russia by means of a] ite 
thermonuclear exchange, because in the process we shall ourselves be} to ys 
totally destroyed; we cannot compete against Russia with conventional) gy ¢ 
weapons because our people are not prepared to make the necessary} the y 
sacrifices; and let us therefore arm ourselves with tactical nuclear weapons} he x 
so that we may redress our supposed numerical inferiority by means of TI 
our technical superiority. Alas, these assumptions are false. We have no 





technical superiority over the Russians. In the words of the song ‘anything } — 
we can do, they can do better.” Tactical nuclear weapons can no more! che 
redress the balance of power than can strategic nuclear weapons. | East 
These false assumptions stem from a strange Western hallucination, that | F 
if only we could think it out, nuclear weapons would enable the West to is te 
defeat Russia on the cheap. Unfortunately we have got the wrong end of | all t 
the stick. If numbers really count, the West today far outnumbers Russia } aptly 
and her satellites, and outstrips them by a comparable margin in economit { ang 
potential, whereas Russia’s nuclear “knowhow” is at least the equal of the | 


West’s. It is freely said that the West cannot defeat Russia without tactical | 
nuclear weapons. This is true, but it is also true that the West cannot defeat A 
Russian with tactical nuclear weapons either. We cannot defeat Russia Ges 
with any weapons, if by the word “defeat” we mean gaining a victory that | 
can be rationally exploited. At each succeeding step of the ‘“‘escalator” 
Russia can match the West until we reach the thermonuclear exchange 
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which is mutual extermination. There is no secret short cut to victory. 
This false idea that tactical nuclear weapons can redress the balance 
between Russia and the West lies at the heart of NATO strategy. The 
decision taken in 1954 to base NATO planning on the adoption of tactical 
nuclear weapons was expressly designed to make up for lack of manpower 
by additional firepower. But the trouble with NATO planning is that the 


/ High Command cannot make up their mind what sort of a war they are 


planning to fight. The British Defence White Paper of 1958 states categori- 
cally that the purpose of the Aliied forces in Europe is to “hold the front 
until the strategic nuclear bombardment takes effect.’ This makes no sense 
at all, because if there was a major nuclear exchange, Britain would be 


‘totally destroyed in a matter of minutes, and therefore the British com- 


ponent of the Allied forces would hardly have much stomach for the fight; 
nor, for that matter, would anyone else. As an adjunct to strategic nuclear 
war, NATO is quite useless. 

Another school of thought, advocated by Dr. Kissinger, holds that 
NATO forces should be armed with tactical nuclear weapons so that they 
can fight and win any limited war in Europe. Kissinger maintained that 
the smaller NATO forces could do this successfully, because there is an 
“inherent upper limit” to the size of forces which can be deployed on a 
nuclear battlefield. This concept of a limited nuclear battlefield in Western 
Europe effectively presents game, set and the match to Russia. For if 
Russia is out to destroy Western Europe, then this is of all ways the best. 
Russia could make a limited advance into Western Europe by surprise, with 
the minimum of manpower, and the maximum of tactical nuclear weapons, 
and from this advanced position grind Europe into atomic dust in the 
guise of limited tactical operations. NATO’s own tactical weapons will help 
to complete the process, and any stray long shots will grind; Poland into 
dust. Russia herself would remain unscathed, and the decision to enlarge 
the war into a full scale thermonuclear exchange would be placed firmly on 
the shoulders of the West. 

The fallacy behind this strategy lies in the belief that to win a war with 
nuclear weapons, it is necessary to invade and occupy a country. But this 
is clearly not necessary. Russia may wish to destroy Western Europe, but 
she can hardly wish to occupy and administer it. Her experiences in 
Eastern Europe are hardly encouraging. 

For the West to fight a tactical nuclear war on Western Europe’s soil 
is to court disaster. Not only would Europe be physically destroyed, but 
all the values for which we are supposed to be fighting would be irretriev- 
ably lost as well. Freedom and civilization would disappear, and starvation 
and anarchy would face the survivors. Nothing is to be gained by fighting 
that sort of war. Total nuclear war is indeed disaster; but it is disaster 
for both sides alike. Tactical nuclear war is disaster for the West alone. 

A rather wistful point of view is put forward by Professor Lincoln 
Gordon, of Harvard University. He believes that the NATO shield forces 
should be capable of destroying, with nuclear arms, a maximum Soviet 
attack which does not employ nuclear weapons. Why the Soviets should 
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launch a maximum, or indeed any other attack against the West withou 
nuclear weapons, simply to allow the West to have an advantage it 
repelling them, is not explained. Why should Russia launch a major attacl 
against the West at all unless she has a clear cut objective, and has mad 
every reasonable preparation for success? Are we to assume that th 
Russian High Command are simpletons or lunatics? 

But this strange idea is part of a wider misconception that but for th 
NATO forces deployed in Europe today, Europe would be overrun } 
the Russians. This is not true. The NATO forces in Europe today consis 
of some 21 Divisions or their equivalent. But the bulk of the French 
forces are in Algeria, and the German forces are not yet trained an( 
equipped. These forces are totally inadequate to prevent Russian force 
over-running Western Europe. They are as little capable of halting : 
Russian invasion as the Anglo-French forces of 1939 were capable 
halting the Germans then. As a shield NATO forces are totally inadequate: 
as a trip wire they are hopelessly overweighted and cumbersome; ani 
moreover the trip wire is attached to a booby trap so deadly that if it goe 
off it will destroy us all, friend and foe alike. 

A part of the undeclared purpose of the NATO shield is to ensure that 
in a crisis, the U.S. is linked indissolubly with the destiny of Europe. Bu) 
one U.S. Division as part of a trip wire is as least as effective as five U.S 
Divisions as part of a shield for this particular role. And if the object of 
both shield and trip wire is to link European defence with the U.S. nuclear 
deterrent then even five U.S. Divisions might not achieve this object in 
face of the stark realities of nuclear war. The decision to use the nuclear 
deterrent in the shape of the U.S. Strategic Air Command rests with the 
President and Congress alone. Faced with nuclear extermination even the 


most stout-hearted and honourable Congress might feel that it was better} 


not only for the United States, but for all mankind as well, to cut their 
losses in Europe rather than press that fatal button which could put as 
end to the human race. 

West Berlin is surely the acid test of NATO strategy. West Berlin is 
indefensible, for 200 square miles of built-up area surrounded by hostile 
territory can never be defensible. This is recognized by the fact that the 


garrison consists of three weak Brigades, a token force. What maintains | 
West Berlin’s integrity? Not the NATO shield; NATO forces cannot stop | 
the Russians occupying West Berlin if they want to, nor can NATO| 


mount a counter-attack to drive them out again if they did march in. To 
mount a successful counter-attack and drive the Russians out of East 
Germany, for nothing less would suffice, would need forces three times 
as great as NATO has at its disposal in all Europe. And if these forces 
were by some miracle mobilized and concentrated, and the attack launched 
with tactical nuclear weapons, Germany would be reduced to rubble. The 
West would be left to make the final decision either to accept defeat, of 
to invoke the ultimate catastrophe. President Eisenhower has stated that 
if West Berlin is over-run he will use the major nuclear deterrent. What 
else can he say? The statement merely underlines the impotence of NATO. 
But is the President’s threat credible? Is it just bluff? If it is not bluff, 
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we all know the consequences. On the following morning 100 million 
people will have been incinerated, and Britain snuffed out like a candle. 

A major war between Russia and the West no longer makes sense. 
Total war is too deadly to be waged, and the question which remains to 
be answered is this. Is a limited war between them a rational possibility? 
Is it reasonable to hope that by means of some self-denying ordinance, or 
some set of “phony” rules, either side can hope for a satisfactory result 
from some lesser combat? I do not think so. The graduated deterrent, so 
beloved of the Socialist Party, does not deter. Only the ultimate deterrent 
can do that. The theory of the graduated deterrent is based on the assump- 
tion that the would-be aggressor will play the game according to a carefully 
graduated set of rules which are designed to favour the defender. It assumes 
that the Russians will always deploy less forces and lighter weapons in an 
act of aggression than the West can bring to bear to oppose her. But this 
is absurd. Russia outnumbers the West in military manpower decisively 
(not, be it noted, in potential manpower, but in manpower actually serving 
in the armed forces). She is at least the equal of the West in nuclear and 
military technology. She has the advantage of interior lines. Russia can 
concentrate a greater military force, more quickly, at any point of her 
periphery, than the West can possibly counter. If she wishes to attack 
her neighbours, she can choose the time, the place and the weapons, and 
she can deploy sufficient force to attain her object. It is conceivable that 
she would undertake any act of aggression without making full use of these 
advantages? I cannot believe it. The West cannot prevent a surprise act 
of aggression by Russia; all we have the power to do is to turn a limited 
war into a total nuclear war. This is our option. 

The Korean war is often used as an example that limited war between 
East and West is still possible, but in fact it proves the opposite. Russia 
was not involved in Korea. Only the Chinese and the Koreans were, and 
neither of them possessed the military technology to match the West at 
any point. Their great numbers, without modern weapons were merely a 
liability to them. The West was able to restore the status quo because of 
her superior weapons. Russia cannot have failed to have learnt the lesson. 
Today a similar act of aggression by Russia or her allies would be backed 
by the appropriate weapons, and the choise of the West will be either to 
accept defeat or to “bomb the Manchurian bases”. At every stage on 
the escalator, the choice will be thrust upon the West. In the past we 
could lose the first battle, and still go on to win the war. Today if we 
lose the first battle we can only go on to pull down the pillars of the temple 
of humanity. 

All this must bring cold shivers down the spine to those who believe 
that political issues between the great Powers can only be settled by force 
of arms. But the point about war, and the use of force generally is that it 
should have some rational objective. The object of winning a war is to be 
able to take some rational political action when it is over. Even to survive 
is a rational objective. But with nuclear war there is no rational objective. 
There is no winner and no-one survives. Total war in which unlimited 
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force is used to secure unconditional surrender has been rendered obsolete, } In th 
Great Powers can destroy one another, but they cannot save themselves, | coats 
If the use of force is to be rational, the objectives themselves have to be _ throw 
limited and rational. To say this is not to imply that nations will in fact act } 40 00 
rationally. We cannot guarantee that another Hitler may not arise. But} Bri 
if he does, and if he secures nuclear weapons, then no amount of force on | camps 


our parts will save us. , we sh 

This particular consideration underlines the importance to the world of ; Swed 
stopping the spread of nuclear weapons. Any nation armed with nuclear | play ‘ 
weapons, and under unscrupulous or insane leadership, can destroy the | 4 gre 


world. The “Problem of the Nth Country”, as it has been called, must | great 
be faced. In an article “World Wide Capabilities for Production and | must 
Control of Nuclear Weapons” in the summer number of Daedalus, the milita 
Quarterly Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Howard f canno 
Simons thoroughly analyses this problem, and produces facts and figures mail. 
which show conclusively that already today 12 additional countries are | Struct 
in a position to embark on a successful nuclear weapons programme; eight } 2nd E 


. . . VV; 
more are considered to be economically and technically competent to do so; Wil 
and six more are capable economically of so doing with some outside Will i 

» And 1 


technical assistance. We may not yet be able to agree to total nuclear } 
disarmament. We may, for some years, have to live with Russia and the of the 
United States so armed. But we can at least stop the process spreading. | the d« 
We cannot expect Russia and America, the two greatest nations in the) be 
world, to place themselves in each other’s power by disarming unilaterally: | 4 & 
but the rest of the world, including Britain, is already powerless. We) ‘ ac 
have nothing to lose by nuclear disarmament. p iis 1 

The time has come for an “agonising reappraisal” of Britain’s foreign | ‘espe! 
and defence policy. So far we have acted on the assumption that we are } We ca 
still a great military power, able to intervene decisively in world problems, But th 
to fight major wars, to police the seas and the underdeveloped areas of The 
the world, to intervene with armed force in Asia and Africa, and generally In fac 
to behave as though we were still masters of our own destiny. But of | ‘Mot 
course we are not. For Britain the issue is clear. Either we are partners— | these 





genuine partners in a greater unity—or we remain a sovereign power of } S°€Ve! 
ever-diminishing importance and consequence in world affairs. Both paths | concl 
have their advantages and their disadvantages, but a choice cannot be | Wal t 
delayed much longer. If we claim the rights of sovereignty in a nuclear credib 
world, we will find ourselves pressed increasingly in the direction of | ithe 
neutrality. A sovereign State of 50 million people cannot indefinitely throw | 224 t 
its weight about among nations numbering hundreds of millions, especially reality 
. . . > 

now that Western technology is becoming available to all. From now on The 
numbers are going to be decisive. A glance at the populations of the deterr 
principal nations of the world is revealing: circu 
Millions Millions = . 

1. China ee 600 ii . . i >* 

2. India sk- a 7. Indonesia ... ... 83 the pe 

3. Russia ai << ae 8. Brazil sas nai 70 belong 

4. U.S.A. mn ns war 9. W. Germany ... in 55 the di 

5. Japan ~~ a ae 10. Britain i) ee e di 
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. }in the nineteenth century such numbers meant little. A handful of Red- 
‘ coats with a maxim gun were more than a match for a horde of spear- 
e throwing savages. But when all are armed with modern weapons, numbers 
+ } do count; and in a very few years numbers will be decisive. 
t Britain can never again be a great military power on her own. The Suez 
» | campaign marked the turning point. As an independent military power 
we shall be forced in the end into a policy of neutrality on the lines of 
f ' Sweden or Switzerland. But as a partner in a greater unity, we can still 
1 | play an important part in world affairs. A truly united Europe could be 
e | a great Power. A truly united North Atlantic Community could be the 
t | greatest power in the world for generations to come. But all these unities 
must be genuine unities, united politically and economically as well as 
militarily, if they are to be effective. A loose alliance of sovereign States 
cannot stand up to the stresses of modern power politics and nuclear black- 
mail. The failure of NATO is plain for all to see. This laboriously con- 
structed edifice is crumbling before our eyes under the impact of French 
¢ ) and British nuclear nationalism. 
. Nill a sovereign Britain or France risk extermination for Germany? 
Will a sovereign U.S. risk extermination for France or Britain? I doubt it. 
, And this is not to impute bad faith to our political leaders. The statesmen 
of the West are legally and morally responsible to their own electorate for 
the decisions they have to take. They cannot be expected to opt for suicide 
on behalf of other nations and people. But if Britain accepts partnership 
. | ina greater unity, as I believe we must, we shall be junior partners, bound 
e| to accept majority decisions, with all the consequences which that implies. 
It is to avoid this dilemma that so many people in Britain today cling so 
n | desperately to the hope of a British nuclear deterrent. If only, they say, 
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e } we can have our own bomb, we can remain masters of our own destiny. 
. | But the hope is vain. 

f The safety of Britain no longer lies in unilateral military preparations. 
y } In fact it does not lie in military preparations at all. Out of the turmoil of 
f | emotions and wishful thinking which engulfs our attitude to defence today, 


these facts stand out a mile. Britain has nothing to gain in any way what- 
| Soever by arming herself with nuclear weapons. And this is a practical 
conclusion divorced from all moral and ethical considerations. In nuclear 
war they ensure suicide; as a deterrent against total war they are not 
credible; and as an aid to our diplomacy in lesser matters they impress 
neither friend nor foe. The decision, taken today, to stop the manufacture 
and testing of weapons would be a positive and refreshing contribution to 
, | teality—and a great relief to our economy. 

The decision to demand a say in the control of a combined Western 
, | deterrent, however enticing at first sight, is hardly realistic under present 
circumstances. We cannot demand this as of right; we can only ask it; 
and in so doing we must realize just what we are asking. We are asking 
for a share in the ultimate destiny of the United States. What can we offer 
the people of the United States in exchange? The Western nuclear deterrent 
belongs to them, lying in the hands of the Strategic Air Command under 
the direct control of the President and Congress. The use of this weapon 
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will destroy the United States as well as us. How then can we ask for | are 


share in this most vital decision, unless we undertake to share in all lesser 
matters? We cannot expect to be full nuclear partners, and remain econo. 
mically and politically independent. As a partner we will of course by 
the junior partner, and we will have to accept the obligations of this 
position. I believe that in the end we will choose partnership. But before 
the people of Britain can be expected to take this choice, they must under. 
stand what is at stake. 


A COMMENT 
By H. S. DEIGHTON, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford 


OLONEL LORT-PHILLIPS has lighted upon a catchy title for his 
C attack on the established defence policy of the British Govern 

ment and the official Opposition, although he has not drawn upon 
the game most appropriate to his way of going about things. In blind/ 
man’s buff one of the competitors deliberately accepts a serious disability 
which is calculated to put him at a disadvantage. It is not difficult to 
see why this particular game should have occurred to him. But there is 
another popular game which his article calls to mind. In this game the 
whole point would be lost if the target were secure enough to resist one 
accurate shot. If you want to stop people from playing blind man’s buff it! 
is first necessary to convince them that that is what they are doing. And it) 
is quite insufficient to set up an Aunt Sally—even if you do then demon- 
strate that you are capable of knocking it down. 

Consider the behaviour of the responsible Governments since this 
hideous, indiscriminate and revolting weapon first became a reality. The 
Americans made it, used it and took immediate steps to make it difficult 
for any other nation to possess it. The Russians, the British and, now, 
the French have made great exertions to get it for themselves, with, at 
any rate in the initial stages, some cost to their economies and standards 
of living. Now that the French appear to be on the verge of possessing 
it, the British and a great many Americans are far from happy. Meanwhile 
the Russians are quite certainly seriously worried at the prospect, however 
remote, of a nuclear-armed Germany and are, almost as certainly, bending 
their efforts to prevent a similar development in China. Clearly it has been 
the general opinion among responsible and experienced men, in every 
country where the question of going nuclear has been anything but 
theoretical, that it is a positive advantage to possess nuclear weapons—that 
not to possess it is to be at a positive disadvantage. None of these men 
is a fool, and it is at least unlikely that very many of them are rogues s0 
much concerned with the game of politics—domestic and international— 
that they cannot take time to see what they are doing. Their motivations 
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hare surely worth a proper examination before we succumb to the under- 
standable desire to do something (anything so long as we act?) about the 
situation. Is it really so certain that everyone is out of step except the 
' abolitionists? 
Much of what Colonel Lort-Phillips has to say is, of course, perfectly 
true—especially what he has to say about the suicidal destructiveness of 
} the nuclear weapons. This, and understandably, has been the source and 
theme of all abolitionist activity. But surely it would be entirely wrong and 
unjust to suppose, as most abolitionist arguments, including this one, seem 
to do, that these thoughts were not equally present in the minds of those 
responsible for the conduct of affairs in the countries where the weapon 
has been developed. Opinions like the one he quotes about the con- 
sequences of a nuclear conflict are commonly held by everyone who has 
any real knowledge of the facts. In the United States early this year, it was 
difficult to talk for long to people connected with the function of the 
Strategic Air Command without meeting some, more or less succinct, 
expression of this realization. “I guess the Mexicans would take over what 
was left of us,” was then a favourite way of putting it. There is no reason 
at all to suppose that a similar awareness does not exist among responsible 
people in the United Kingdom or for that matter with President de Gaulle 
and his advisers. 

In the same way, there is no serious difference of opinion about the 
alarming likelihood of a more or less immediate, and considerable, increase 
in the number of the nuclear powers. Indeed there is even one respect in 
which the general human future in this matter may be said to be more 
gloomy than it has been painted here. For it is not only the number of 
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dit} the nuclear powers which seems certain to increase in the near future. 
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There will just as surely be an alarming increase in the numbers and in 
the destructiveness of the weapons possessed by the existing nuclear powers 
as well as in the range and efficiency of the instruments for their delivery. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s epigrammatic jibe—if it was a jibe—about the high vulner- 
ability of the British Isles was a fair comment upon the facts of the moment. 
There can be no doubt of this. But they are facts which apply exclusively 
to Great Britain only for a very brief moment of historical time. It will 
not be long before the relative destructibility of the United Kingdom as 
against Russia or the United States, amounts to nothing of any practical 
significance. There seems to be an idea that the present basis for the 
calculation of the result of a nuclear war is by way of an estimate of the 
probable numbers of heads left standing in each country after the initial 
discharge. The score at present current, in this ghastly prognosis, seems 
to be roughly this: the United Kingdom nil, and Russia and the United 
States somewhere about 20 per cent each. Yugoslav propagandists enjoyed 
a brief spell of hay-making last year when an incautious, or calculating, 
Chinese spokesman remarked that an all-round slaughter figure of 80 per 
cent would leave his people “top nation’. But this sort of talk—although 





it is probably well informed—is very little better than idle speculation. It 
certainly won’t be very long before the tale of death and destruction that 
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would be told by a major nuclear war would be complete and world-wide} 
Indeed it seems quite likely that radiation would take care of that eve of th 
as things are. now 

These facts are not really in dispute between the abolitionist of the’ nucle 
school which Colonel Lort-Phillips seems to represent and the responsible od 
and experienced exponents of the current orthodoxy. What does requir sai 
to be disputed, however, is his bland assumption that those who are respon: | be wi 
sible for the existing policy of the United Kingdom in this regard have 
elected to ignore these facts—and, still more, his statement, heavily under- 
lined, that “‘there is nothing we can do about it’. The truth is, of course,| 
that British foreign policy, at present and under any conceivable sort of 
political direction in the foreseeable future, is precisely concerned with 
seeing to it that none of these disasters ever comes about. In this there is ; 
no difference between the reigning orthodoxy and the abolitionists. The 
difference is not one of purpose but of method. The abolitionist, whether 
he is aware of it or not, is in fact saying that this common purpose could 
be more effectively pursued, that British diplomacy would carry more 
weight in the world, that the kind of world that almost all British people 
would like to see is more likely to be achieved, if Britain does not possess| 
the Bomb. Indeed the implications of this view carry us even further than/ 
that. For Britain does possess the Bomb. That particular die was cast a 
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good few years ago. What is here being asked of the British is something we 
; ’ ; a ; ae e 
entirely different from what the abolitionists in any other country in the! whic 


world are asking of their Governments—except, of course, the United) . } 
States and Russia. They are being asked not to develop the means a desis 
becoming a nuclear power—the British are asked to give this power up,! _| 


‘ olic 
to abandon a prime asset which has been theirs for the better part of a . . 
decade. “ie 


Of course it will be said that this power is not an asset but, in some} deve 
way which is difficult to discern other than in the realm of sheer emotion,|  F; 
a positive liability. The more logical view would surely be that if it is a} that 
principal object of British policy to bring about the end of military-nuclear } fine 
expansion and to subject all such power to effective international super- | of n 
vision, as it certainly ought to be, the possession of the nuclear weapon | alre: 
has given, and its continued possession will continue to give, a better chance | prac 
of attaining those ends. The evidence for this is perfectly plain. Two} vinc 
things are essential for the formation and implementation of an effective | also 
policy designed to bring about the control of the nuclear weapon. They | his | 
are accurate information and real influence. It was not until the British | use 
had demonstrated “substantial progress” (the official and legal United ; orgs 
States requirement for access to American nuclear secrets) that British | his 
policy-makers were able to learn what had been going on in the most} be 
important manufactory of nuclear progress in the world—the United States. } deci 
It was because the British had for some time possessed the atom bomb, and | Lor 
had shown that they too could command the resources and the skill required } of s 
to develop the hydrogen bomb, that they were able to play a part in the } thin 
most important field which has yet been opened up for the proper control | cast 
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of these horrible instruments. Can it be seriously believed that there would 
now be British participation at the Geneva conference on the control of 
nuclear weapons if Britain had not shown herself to be one of the nuclear 
powers? And can there be any abolitionist having the minimum of under- 
standing of the way in which the world’s affairs are managed who would 
be willing to sacrifice that participation? 

It is, of course, just possible that we are on the verge of an almost 
unprecedented transformation in the ways of the world. But it seems more 
likely that those who think like this are led to do so, quite illogically, by 
a fevered imagination resulting perhaps from their recognition of the 
revolutionary character of the recent changes in the potential destructive- 
ness of weapons. It is entirely understandable that a professional soldier, 
like Colonel Lort-Phillips, should recognize that these new weapons, if 
ever they should come to be used, would be destructive not only of a great 
part of mankind itself but also of the whole basis of thought upon which 
the function of the military element in human society has hitherto depended 
for its justification. He has set out expertly and admirably the quite over- 
whelming case for the abolition of nuclear weapons, indeed for the effective 
outlawry of international war itself. The case for these things is surely 
obvious. So, in my opinion at any rate, is the corollary of these objectives, 
namely the establishment of some sort of international system which will 
have the effect of a world government in many essential particulars, and 
which will inevitably, in consequence, involve something very substantial 
in the way of the surrender of sovereignty. But the way to achieve these 
desirable things is to adopt them as an essential element in our foreign 
policy. To bring them about we must remain in the “‘nuclear club”, both 
so as to know what is going on in the field of nuclear development and 
so as to have as great an influence as we can possibly muster upon the 
development of world affairs. 

Finally, a word needs to be said about the real implications of the fact 
that the abolitionists are asking Britain to abandon—to give up with a 
fine sweeping gesture which is certainly likely to capture a certain amount 
of moral kudos—an advantage in the field of diplomacy of which she is 
already and firmly one of the very few possessors. The problem, moral or 
practical—it is clearly both—is not unlike that which confronts the con- 
vinced Socialist who inherits wealth. Should he in one grand gesture, which 
also frees him from the burden of a continuing responsibility, give away 
his money? Or should he undertake the lifetime burden of trying to make 
use of what is a source of power and influence in society as it is at present 
organized to bring about a new sort of society more in accordance with 
his ideal? It is a problem of a recurrent kind which is unlikely ever to 
be capable of a final solution. It is a personal problem involving a personal 
decision about right and wrong. But there is surely more force than Colonel 
Lort-Phillips would seem to be ready to allow in the argument that a source 
of such power and influence is essentially a responsibility—that it is some- 
thing to be used as a means to a good end rather than something to be 
cast away in a grand, but irresponsible, gesture. 
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THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION, 1959 know: 


. . . ‘ . effect. 
T was a famous victory. A looking-glass victory, in which the los os 
The Government’s share of the votes actually declined slightly—tron opl 


49.8 to 49.4 per cent—yet its majority in the House of Commons nearly could 
doubled. The Prime Minister claims a vote of confidence, but less thay Tp; 
half the voters supported his party. The Conservatives have a majority df petwe 
a size that is not good for any party; with no effective check, they catof th 
impose what they will on the half of the nation that voted ‘tno confidence” ¢lectc 
The Liberals have gained support but no more seats (though 47 per ceniof an 
of the electorate told the Gallup Poll they thought more Liberal M-Psfof oj 
would be a good thing). Labour is within six per cent of the victoulialegie’ 
Conservatives’ poll, yet has 107 fewer seats and is plunged in gloom. Som Su 
70 constituencies are ‘‘represented’’ by M.P.s who have polled fewer votesjvoted 
than their opponents combined. Conservatives and Labour between themup i 
have succeeded in turning Mark Bonham Carter out of Torrington, and) const 
spokesmen of both parties say what a pity this is! candi 

Thus, the new House of Commons bears little resemblance to what the, mino 
voters asked for. Moreover, even the votes may be very different from the}woul 
voters’ real wishes. It is notorious that the Liberal vote much under} by Pp 
estimates the party’s support, not only because two-thirds of the natiogp other 
had no Liberal candidate but also because many who had one feared to vote: 
“‘waste their vote’ on him and voted instead Conservative to keep Labour cast 
out or vice versa. ; the v 

Such votes were often ‘“‘wasted” all the same, in the sense that they) had 
failed to contribute anything to the result the voter wanted. In Perry Barr} n0t | 
if the 5,611 votes for the Liberal and the 424 for the Communist were! Win 
wasted, so also were the 16,628 for the Conservative who failed by 18, U 
votes. In any British general election about half the votes go to losing) mos 
candidates and have no effect on the composition of the House of} then 


Commons. wish 
Consideration of separate regions reveals more anomalies. As _ usual, | what 
an electoral map makes Britain appear to be divided into mutually | Tl 


antagonistic areas—Northern Ireland seems to be populated solely by) whi 
Ulster Unionists; Labour supporters look as if they were confined to pz itches perp 
in the industrial areas; in the south, a solid block of nine counties is| sve 
represented solely by 77 Conservative M.P.s, just as if no single non-Con- Lab 
servative vote had been cast there. to 
Bedfordshire, with 97,910 Conservative voters and 98,068 Labour ot ) nati 
Liberal, has four Conservative M.P.s and no others; Stoke on Trent's} “!Y! 
87,544 Labour voters elected all its three M.P.s, while the 55,045 Con- 
servatives are unrepresented. Leicester City is even more absurd: its four) 
Conservative candidates polled 80,774 votes and only one of them got in, 
while 72,091 votes for the four Labour candidates elected three of them. 
The votes cast for the various parties were consistent with Gallup Poll \ 
predictions, but the result in seats was far from the close finish expected. 
This is explained by a last-minute swing to the Government by “don't 


} 
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} 
knows”; a relatively small number of people so deciding can have a large 
effect. South-East Derbyshire was won by the Conservatives with a 
: lose najority of only 12 votes; if only seven of their supporters had voted 
Labour instead, Labour would have held the seat. A total of only 19,514 
—froa eople voting Labour (or in Torrington Liberal) instead of Conservative 
neat could have prevented all the 29 Conservative gains. 
Ss thay This excessive dependence on a few votes, the lack of correspondence 
Tity 'hetween the parties’ support and their representation, the apparent splitting 
Y Cal of the country, the defeat of valuable Members and the failure of many 
ence" electors to vote for the candidate they most favour are all consequences 
T cenllof an electoral system which permits the representation of only one section 
M.Psfof opinion in each constituency and restricts the voter’s expression of 
oriowfopinion to a X against one name. 
Som Suppose we went over to the P.R. system which the Irish use and recently 
votes'voted in a referendum to retain. Leicester City would then cease to be cut 
them,up into four single-member divisions and would be one four-member 
, and constituency, within which each elector would vote by numbering the 
candidates in the order of his choice. The present absurdity of the Labour 
it th’) minority having three times as many seats as the Conservative majority 
m thelwould become impossible. The votes which the Conservatives now waste 
nder4 by piling up a majority of 14,630 in South-East while Labour slips into the 
‘atio@ other three seats by small majorities would no longer be wasted, for any 
ed to) votes above those needed to elect a popular candidate (besides all those 
ibour cast for a candidate who has no chance) are utilised by being transferred to 
the voter’s next choice. By this means, the Conservatives who in Leicester 
they) had nearly half the votes would have elected a second candidate; it would 
Barr, not have been possible for them either to lose to the Labour minority or to 
were! Win all four seats as they did in Berkshire for just under half the votes. 
183 Under P.R. also, each seat would be filled by the person the voters 
ysingy Most desired. Instead of having to accept the one candidate selected for 
e of them by their party, the voters would have a free choice and could, if they 
| wished, insist on re-electing Nigel Nicolson or Montgomery Hyde no matter 
sual,| What the party organization might say. 
tally ) This personal choice would also facilitate the re-alignment of parties 
: by which, following the Labour failure, is being discussed as an escape from 
ches’ Perpetual Conservative rule. A system that would allow real Socialists to 
s is) give their preference to really Socialist Labour candidates and moderate 
Labour supporters to pick moderate Labour candidates (and then perhaps 
to vote for Liberals in preference to the left-wingers) would reflect the 
"of ) hation’s wishes much better than the present increasingly unreal party 
nt’s| divisions. 
‘on- En1D LAKEMAN 
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IMMIGRATION | of It 
prod 


INCE the Notting Hill riots space given to the problem of immigration and 
S in the press and other public media indicates a continued oneal Edu 
and unease about the future of these fellow citizens. Though al} ther 
political parties hasten to disclaim any support of limited immigration or aj spee 
colour bar, only the Labour Party has officially demanded legislation. It) grea 
has, however, been pointed out that legislation against racial discrimination weal 
can only too easily defeat its own ends by focussing attention on a particular is lil 
minority of the community. This attention can easily become resentment! T 
judging by the letters following two recent magisterial pronouncements to| state 
coloured men that, if they had been English, they would have been sent} thou 
to prison for their crimes. Not 
Recent debates in the House of Lords as well as in the Commons) of ¥ 
emphasize the two facets of the problem of immigration: its effect on| dep 
domestic life and its effect on Britain’s position as head of the Common-’ Isla! 
wealth, which is over 70 per cent coloured. Not everyone would share) 2 bé 
Mr. Cyril Osborne’s* desire to “restrict the immigration of all persons} 2™ 
irrespective of race, colour or creed who are unfit, idle or criminal,” as 1 
his Private Bill phrased it; nor is everyone haunted by the nightmare of six sect 
million fellow citizens converging on these islands drawn by the magnet of} 28 | 
the Welfare State. Yet the latest figures give a total of 210,000 coloured{ Cor 
Commonwealth citizens in this country, with a steady annual arrival off pre: 
about 40,000. (Of this total there are about 115,000 West Indians, 25,000) tion 
West Africans, 55,000 Indians and Pakistanis and 15,000 from other parts.)| ™ 
This can be only an approximate figure since no check is kept on the! 8° 
arrival of British citizens. The Board of Trade keeps track of those\ '*! 
arriving by direct sea-routes, but not by air or from continental ports. 
Other Departments appear to be reluctant to break down their figures on of 
a race or colour basis lest any accusation of discrimination should arise.| diff 
Whatever the size of the future coloured communities in Britain the) ©" 


problems of living together remain, and it has been pointed out by many} ™#! 
writers and correspondents that it is not those who shout the loudest about t= 
free immigration who generally have to deal with its concrete problems in | = 

imr 


terms of housing, sex and employment. Nor has it been made clear whether : 
integration is to mean multi-racialism or miscegenation in England. The — 
crepuscular mess of political emotion, reinforced by dubious sociological | Ma 
speculations, is unfortunate; the liberal apologist is often so anxious to = 
prove that everyone is white under the skin that he does no intelligent 
service to his cause; while those who disagree are likely to be branded at / 
once as re-actionary Apartheid-mongers or worse. In spite of the valuable 
work done by such organizations as the Royal Anthropological Institute and 

the Institute of Race Relations, the ignorant idealist, as Sir Arthur 
Bryant ruefully observed, can do more harm than most. Unfortunately 

in this Commonwealth problem he has the support of those who are 
ignorant without idealism. It is ten years now since the famous Ministry 


* Conservative Member of Parliament for Louth, Lincolnshire. 
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of Information survey on what the English know about the Commonwealth 
produced the startling facts that half could not name one colony correctly 
ration and four per cent thought the United States still part of the Empire. 
renes! Education, vide Germany, is no guarantee in itself against racialism, and 
zh all there is little really reliable data on racial integration, except perhaps that 
1 0ra speed makes for explosion. Yet, if greater knowledge does not mean 
mn. It) greater love automatically, it might still aid us to deal with each other’s 
ation’ weaknesses with more tolerance; it is at least sure that present ignorance 
icular_ is likely to lead to future folly of which Notting Hill was a mere portent. 
ment, The Commonwealth angle is equally urgent. Some writers have bluntly 
its to. stated that the price of Commonwealth leadership is free immigration, 
sent} though we are the only Commonwealth country to maintain this principle. 
Not only the Anglo-Saxon members, but Ghana and the West Indies, all 
mons of which send considerable numbers here, maintain severe immigration and 
t on, deportation regulations. In the West Indies this applies even to inter- 
Island migration. It is difficult to believe that leadership could rest on such 
share’ a basis of fear, or that Great Britain would be more valuable if she became 
-sons) a mere kaleidoscope of Commonwealth races. 
” a:| Immigration regulations that bore hardly on the coloured or poorest 
f cal sections of the Commonwealth would undoubtedly be resented, particularly 
st of, as there are at present about five times as many European as coloured 
ured) Commonwealth immigrants in Britain today. A scrutiny of the colonial 
1 off press can indicate how quickly political choler could rise from this. Limita- 
000, tion of the poor and unskilled would also have to be counterbalanced by 
more economic aid at home. As Senator Byfield, one of the West Indies 
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mon- 
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shel goodwill delegation to this country, observed: his people came here to 
108e | learn skills that they could use to build up new industries at home. 

wrts Although Government spokesmen have stated in debate that any kind 
on of control of immigration, or measures of deportation would be extremely 
ise, difficult to put into effect because of the many legal and administrative 
the, complications involved, yet the present notable compromise cannot be long 
any | Maintained. In effect, the Government has a policy of heads we win, tails 
out | you lose; it has said to the Governments of the West Indies, India and 
jn ) Pakistan that Britain is prepared to maintain the noble principle of free 
her | immigration if they will undertake the more thankless task of limiting 


the | Migration at their end. This cannot be successful until the basic 
Malthusian problem of their rising populations is solved by an equal rise in 


to production. 
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“EDUCATED AFRICANS” now 


IFFICULTIES in the new African States are often attributed to the ast 
small size and recent growth of the educated classes there. Educated we 
Africans are indeed still too few, but they are not an entirely new Vict 

species, and criticisms of their behaviour often have a familiar ring. The Nup 
first African évolués appeared in the age of the slave-trade. Contrary to shop 
common belief, racial arrogance was not the characteristic vice of the 1841 
slave-captain. Towards the Africans whose bodies he purchased, as 
towards the labouring poor at home, his attitude might vary from callous 1. in 
brutality to condescending pity; but towards African chiefs ruling the ines 
coastal kingdoms, African brokers who actually supplied the slaves, becas 
African consumers who drew fine distinctions between different colours : Yc 
and qualities, sheer self-interest demanded, at least, respect. On some | Os] 
coasts, individual Europeans lived for years, trading under the security! ° 
provided by local rulers; elsewhere, at Whydah, Bonny or Old Calabar, we 
captains repeatedly returned, paying substantial customs duties in return, 
for large-scale, orderly markets. Though some slavers of course hated all respc 
things African, others enquired sympathetically into African customs, and - i 
thought even their slaves of th 
poor creatures, who, excepting their want of Christianity and true religion} Th 
(their misfortune more than fault), are as much the work of God’s hands, and Euro 
no doubt as dear to him as ourselves; nor can I imagine why they should be} 
despis’d for their colour, being what they cannot help. . . I can’t think there is the c 
any intrinsic value in one colour more than another, only we think it is sof conte 
because we are so, and are prone to judge favourably in our own case . . *f in th 
The bonds of the slave-trade thus linked the fortunes of Europeans with} Leon 
those of limited groups of Africans. Such contacts were rarely close or) by ar 
intimate, and the net effect of this trade on African society was destructive } on in 
and debasing. But through it a few Africans received European educations.| knigh 
In Liverpool alone 50 Negro or mulatto children were estimated to be at} oppo 
school each year. While one chief’s son learned court dances in Paris,| to Jo 
and played martial airs on the clarinet, another’s cook attended a course} Own | 
of instruction there. In settlements like St. Louis, literate Catholic Africans | missi 
achieved both wealth and status; the French used to appoint one as Mayor. } tion 
Eighteenth century Europeans accepted “‘educated Africans”, provided | deno 
their education fitted them for roles within established economic patterns. | 0 ha 
They were rather less happy when Philip Quaque, after being ordained } for 1 
in London, returned to Cape Coast in 1765 with an English wife and opened | Afric 
a small school. He was playing a role hitherto characteristically European, | Victc 
and missionaries and officials attempted to control the way he played it.t \from 
The replacement of the slave-trade by legitimate commerce did not{ So 
immediately produce any real revolution in economic relations between | Afric 
Europeans and Africans; forest crops, not agricultural produce, long| far t 
dominated the trade, and African traders who had formerly supplied slaves | °cuy 
* A Journal of a Voyage made in the Hannibal of London, Ann. 1693-1694, by Prose 
Thomas Phillips Euro 
+ “Philip Quaque” by F. L. Bartels, Transactions, Gold Coast and Togoland}* «y, 
Historical Society, Vol. 1, 1955. 
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now supplied palm-oil or timber. Opportunities for Africans were 
broadened chiefly by the “‘civilizing’” projects which British Evangelicals 
O th sponsored in West Africa. At Sierra Leone especially, the community of 
ne liberated captives and their descendants produced its own Eminent 
NeW Victorians, worthy material for Samuel Smiles. John Ezzidio, born in 
The Nupe and released from a slave-ship in 1827, was apprenticed to a French 
73 shop-keeper, learned to write and accumulated capital by petty trade; in 
tthe 1841 he bought a three-story house and shop in Freetown. Visiting Britain 
, as with a missionary, he secured introductions to wholesalers there, began 
llous to import on his own account, and, thanks to lower overheads, competed 
; the successfully with European merchants. Before his death in 1872, Ezzidio 
AVeS,} became Mayor of Freetown and a Legislative Councillor. William Lewis, 
lours a Yoruba, began trading with a capital of one half-dollar, and became a 
some | prosperous merchant owning his own coasting vessels. His son Samuel 
urily! was called to the Bar in the Middle Temple in 1871; built up a lucrative 
ibar, practice in Africa; served in the Legislative Council for 21 years as a 
py powerful but constructive critic of successive Governors; was largely 
d all responsible for re-establishing the Freetown municipality and was knighted 
ane} in 1895.* Samuel Crowther was in 1864 consecrated as Anglican Bishop 
of the Niger—where he had been enslaved 40 years earlier. 
igion} The success of such Africans in ordering their lives according to 





B,.. European values might have been expected to improve race relations. On 
re jsf the contrary: Sierra Leoneans increasingly became an object of European 


is sof contempt. Men like Sir Richard Burton and Sir Harry Johnston, pioneers 
‘Tin their attitudes towards traditional African societies, denounced Sierra 
with} Leoneans as “‘the sweepings of West Africa’’. Ezzidio’s heart was broken 
e or} by an intolerant Wesleyan missionary, who quarrelled with his liberal views 
tive } on interdenominational relations. The Governor who recommended Lewis’s 
ons.| knighthood ended by mistaking his devotion to legal principle for factious 
e al} Opposition, and denounced the “‘half-educated” Sierra Leone community 
aris, | (0 Joseph Chamberlain (who had once taken pride in the limitations of his 
urse} Own education). It was the same elsewhere in West Africa. Sierra Leonean 
-ans | Missionaries in Nigeria suddenly changed from standard-bearers of civiliza- 
yor. }tion into trouble-makers; “educated Africans” on the Gold Coast were 
ded | denounced in 1871 for claiming some of the self-government which seemed 
rns. | 0 have been promised in 1865. Such virtues as respect for the law, desire 
ned} for representative institutions, commercial acumen, when practised by 
ned | Africans became litigiousness, insubordination, a passion for “‘huckstering”’. 
ean, | Victorian Britain, having set out to form Africans in its own image, turned 
it.t {from its progeny with contempt. 
notf So there began the brief period of high imperialism in British West 
een} Africa. Constitutionally, educated Africans were not allowed to advance 
ong| far beyond the tenuous positions of influence which they had already 
ves} Occupied in the Legislative Councils; their once promising commercial 
py} Prospects vanished before the competition of more heavily-capitalized 
[European firms or more keenly enterprizing Lebanese. The paternalist 
and #* “John Ezzidio” by C. H. Fyfe, Sierra Leone Studies, June, 1955. A Life of Sir 
Samuel Lewis (1958), by J. D. Hargreaves. 
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practitioners of ‘“‘Native administration” moved in—humane, progressive), 
well-intentioned, but even at their best disposed to mistrust the évolué, e 
and limit his role in public affairs. The public-school administrators in the jeop 
new Hill Stations, were more competent technically than the motley crew arty 
of ex-officers and remittance men they succeeded, and held a far mo 
inspiring view of imperial responsibilities. But too often they did not lik, 14; 
Africans as persons- —especially not “educated Africans”. Even thei), elpf 
genuine devotion to the “‘man in the bush”’ was often a tardy and imper| Afric 
sonal growth. The adjectives which late- Victorian Englishmen instinctively ,. 
applied to African chiefs and their people were “ignorant, superstitious ani 
uncivilized”’; the virtues of Africa’s noble savages re-appeared only }j 
contrast with less appealing qualities in educated townsmen. 

Yet even though many twentieth century administrators despised 
educated Africans, they continued to educate Africans—and in the samé 
tradition. Although a few experiments were made with “schools for the 
sons of chiefs’, where candidates for a new traditionalist élite slept in 
country-style huts and’ wore country-style clothes, most Africans ‘nN 
succeeded in securing secondary education learned more about Plato than 
about physics or ploughing, studied the Glorious Revolutions of Westen Prit 
Europe, and based their political theory on Mill and Laski. Their practical’ The 
education in politics, though not unrelated to these academic precepts, way 40d 
rather different. The Legislative Councils admitted vestiges of the repre la 
sentative, even of the elective, principle; but almost autocratic powe ° ! 
remained with “Government”, an executive benevolent in intention, bu With 
controllable only through circuitous and uncertain procedures providei WY 
by the United Kingdom Parliament. Deportation orders, arrests Y and 
opposition politicians, executive intervention in judicial process, also formed} Con: 
part of the education in the British political tradition received by the preset ton t 
generation of West African leaders and an imperial legacy to independent! their 
Ghana. activ 

The older nationalist leaders, black-suited spokesmen of a respectable anti- 
bourgeoisie, of whom the late Dr. Bankole Bright, of Sierra Leone, was aj 8! 
picturesque example, never formally accepted the limitations of “sub Calc 
representative government’’, but never expected to conquer power. Since) 
the war they have been succeeded by a new type of “educated African”, { “10S 
whose education has included a specialized study of techniques for achieving | “™€ 
power by evoking and manipulating popular support. As Thomas Hodgkin ydien 
says, their power has a dual source, the 

in that they enjoy the kind of reverence which the chief . . . enjoys in wale educ 
African society; but also the new kind of authority attaching to those who toda 
have mastered the European’s political techniques, and know how to use them/( €Iro! 
to press African claims.* la fe 
But the latter source supplies the essential key to success. The new political || futu 
leaders represent one more generation of “educated Africans” who have| E 
learned specialized skills from the West and applied them to theif} num 
own environment. And like their predecessors they are often rejected by{ Gov 
Europeans reluctant to recognize the children their society had begotten} post 
* Nationalism in Colonial Africa (1956), p. 14. * Ai 
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“SSIVGin Africa. African party-leaders may be in danger of becoming tyrants; 
VOU, Wut essentially this is not because they are Africans, nor even because their 
In tht jeople are “politically immature’ but simply because they are modern 
/ Crew arty-leaders. Once again, Africans who have been to school in Europe, 
MOR and learned their lessons well, find their former teachers complaining 
. lik Welatedly that they have been using the wrong syllabus. This is hardly 
thet) relpful. If parliamentary institutions should prove unsatisfactory in new 
MP€t! African States, British democrats have no right to feel either disdainful 
‘tiVel) oF complacent. 

iS ane J. D. HARGREAVES 
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pt it OTWITHSTANDING her 800,000 Tibeto-Buddhist population, 
whol N culturally Nepal belongs to India. The king of Nepal, for instance, 

- than is a scion of the ancient Shahi dynasty of “‘His late Majesty King 

stern Prithvi Narain Shah and adherent of Aryan Culture and Hindu Religion”’.* 

ctical! The Nepalese language of ‘“‘“Khaskura”’ is an offshoot of the Sanskrit language 

and most of the laws current in Nepal have their sources in Hindu scriptures 


. Was 
epre- Or law-books. Geographically also Nepal is more dependent on India than 
owe On Tibet or China. Her only facility for trade and inter-communication 


. by with the outer world lies across the Indian territory, though an alternative 
vide) Way runs through the passes in the north to link Kathmandu with Lhasa 
s oand Peking. Even the political texture of Nepal, including the new 
met! Constitution which came into force from June 30, 1959, is largely based 
eset? On the Indian model. Most of the Nepalese political leaders had received 
1dent! their education and political apprenticeship in India, on whom or on whose 
activities the Indian stamp is clearly marked. Finally, lest one forget, the 
table anti-Rana movement of 1949 led by the Nepali Congress was indeed 
as af originally worked out in all its details at the home of Indian leaders in 
‘syb-| Calcutta and Patna. 
ince) Lhese facts may lead one to believe that Nepal and India live today on 
an”,{ Closest terms of friendship. Yet, curiously enough, the truth seems to be quite 
ving | Otherwise. The very fact of her proximity to India has created a psychology 
okin | Of fear in Nepal which can best be interpreted as the traditional fear of 
~ the weak towards the strong. Not unnaturally a very large section of the 
onal ducated Nepalese thinks that Nepal’s sovereignty is being threatened 
who' today by a kind of Indian expansionism. This type of thinking is often 
them ( erroneous and indeed, sometimes, it tends to exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
a feeling of uneasiness exists which may prove to be a difficult factor in the 
tical || future relations of the two countries. 
nave) Ever since 1951, when the Rana autocracy was overthrown, a growing 
heit} number of complaints is being heard about Indian interference in the 
| byf Government and internal politics of Nepal. The existence of Indian check- 
tte} posts on the Nepal-Tibet border and several clauses of the Indo-Nepalese 
* Article I (iii): The Constitution of the Kingdom of Nepal. 
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trade treaty of 1950 have come under a heavy fire of criticism. Even the 
remodelling of the Nepalese army by Indian officers was interpreted other. 
wise than friendly. A theory has been too often provided, therefore, that 
much of what India is doing in and for Nepal is motivated by considerations 
of security only.* There is also frequent criticism of the conduct and 
bearing of officials attached to the Indian embassy which, if the press 
reports were to be believed, receives wide response from among the 
educated Nepalese. Even a small incident of the beating of a Nepali maid. 
servant by an Indian official (the facts of which are not known)? creates 
enough stir to give the opposition parties a plank for spreading anti-Indian 
propaganda. 

These factors no doubt play an important part in the formation of 


Nepal’s foreign policy. The task of the Government has further become! 


difficult in the face of present India-China tension. Of course, there is 
no reason to believe that a Chinese invasion from the north is imminent, 
but the possibility of increased Communist activity inside Nepal makes 
her monarchical government rather shaky. As a result, fear of China has 
forced the Government to lean more heavily on India even though that cuts 
off a few slices of its popularity. Thus while the King and the new Prim 
Minister of Nepal conferred with Mr. Nehru on the Tibetan situation, other 
political quarters expressed fear that Nepal was abandoning her indepen! 
dence in foreign policy. The Nehru-Koirala joint communiqué (June 14 
1959) which emphasized ‘“‘an identity of views in the policies of the tw 
countries” { was especially attacked by the United Front—a post-electiog 
grouping by three major opposition parties. Dr. K. I. Singh, one of the 
leaders of the Front, bluntly described Indo-Nepalese agreement on the 
Kosi project as another instance of India’s “‘colonial policy”. The Nepal 
Communist Party also resented the communiqué as being a departure from 
Nepal’s previous policy towards Tibet. Nehru’s visit to Nepal during the 
first week of June had in fact brought a sense of realism in Nepal’s foreign 
policy. The Nepali Congress, soon after it was voted to power, released 4 
statement criticizing Chinese policy and demanding full autonomy for 
Tibet.€ This kind of attitude would not have meant much, if Nepal, like 
Cambodia or Ceylon, had remained miles away from China. But as a barrier 
State between India and China, an independent attitude by Nepal, especial} 
when it varies from that of India, would naturally prove embarrassing to 
the latter. This is what made Nehru’s Kathmandu visit an immediate 
necessity to bring round the Nepali Congress to his point of view. Even 
Nehru’s stay evoked a mixed feeling. “‘Mr. Nehru’s visit to this country 
nine years ago,” writes a Kathmandu paper, The Motherland (June 6, 
1959), “‘roused much enthusiasm here. But this time that enthusiasm 
has made itself conspicuous by its absence.” 

These larger issues between her two big neighbours have invariabl 
* See “Nepal in World Politics”, W. Levi, Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXX, No. 3. 
+ Statesman, Calcutta, July 16, 1959. 
t Statesman, Calcutta, June 15, 1959. 














§ Op. cit., July 13, 1959. 
q Op. cit., May 4, 1959. 
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affected the internal and foreign policy of Nepal. The present feeling 
against India is a product of that psychology of hopelessness. Even India’s 
very liberal grants, including Rs. 10 crore towards Nepal’s first five year 
plan, and various technical aids have not been able to subdue this feeling. 
Instead it is pointed out that Indian ‘‘appeasement” of China had resulted 
in the loss of Rs. 10,000 annual tribute which Tibet has paid Nepal ever 
since 1856. The opening of the direct trade-route with Tibet through 


| Kalimpong and Sikkim is further alleged to have caused a loss of 80 per 


cent of Nepali trade to India. 

These signs are disturbing, but the danger of Nepal going over to China 
is a remote possibility. None except the Communists would like to see 
Nepal becoming a satellite of Communist China. The ousting of the Dalai 


' Lama and the suppression of monks and monasteries has deeply injured 


the religious sentiments of the Nepalese, and no one denies that religion 
plays a strong role in the political judgments of all Asian peoples. For 
security reasons, however, Nepal cannot altogether ignore her big northern 
neighbour, and so long as India remains friendly towards China, Nepal 
has to as well. For some time, though, Nepal attempted to stand away 
from China, but reality soon prevailed over sentiment and in 1955 normal 
diplomatic relations were once again established between China and Nepal 
through the good offices of the external ministry at New Delhi. On 
September 20, 1956, a treaty of friendship and trade was signed which 
deprived Nepal of her extra-territorial rights in Tibet in return for certain 
trade concessions. Chou-En-Lai and Tanka Prasad Archarya, the then Prime 
Minister of Nepal, paid mutual visits to one another’s country and even- 
tually China agreed to give Nepal economic assistance worth six crores of 
tupees. Chou-En-Lai, however, took special care not to embarrass India 
and he scrupulously restrained from sending Chinese technical experts to 
Nepal.*. 

As a means of escape from her giant neighbours Nepal will eventually 
fall back on the rest of the world for help and protection. Such a policy 
seems to be more necessary in view of the foreign aid and the technical 
assistance she needs to improve her living standards. A trend towards 
this new ‘“‘world consciousness”’ is now visible in Nepalese foreign policy. 
Nepal today is a full-fledged member of the United Nations, where her 
representative has shown an independence of attitude which is quite 
remarkable. Earlier Nepal had diplomatic contacts only with India and 
the United Kingdom, but she has now established relations, through 
diplomatic channels, with the U.S.A., France, Burma, Russia, Japan, 


‘| Switzerland, etc. The size of the Nepalese foreign office has increased in 


proportion to the growing international importance of Nepal. The leader 
of the new trend is the King himself, who has shown during the last few 
years a surprising grasp over international matters and ability to deal with 
difficult situations. Patriotic sentiments, of course, back the new venture of 
King Mahendra and there are many who would like to see Nepal pursuing 
a more independent policy. More than once it has been demanded that 


* The full text of the treaty is published in the Current Notes on International 
Affairs, Australia, Vol. 28, No. 3. 
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diplomatic contacts be established with Pakistan, and the belief that it is) CI 
India who prevents Nepal from doing so, makes this demand more vocal 
and insistent. The Motherland wrote on June 2, 1959: “There is a school} 
of thought here which sees no wisdom in having relations with Pakistan on T 
the assumption that it would incur the displeasure of India.” | 
This group has also become aware of the geo-political importance ~~ 
Nepal. It fully appreciates the U.S.A.’s manifold concerns in Nepal, but} ancic 
that did not prevent King Mahendra making a tour of the U.S.S.R. at} Chat 
the invitation of the Soviet Government in 1958. This new policy has also} Jose 
yielded many dividends; so far Nepal has received Rs. 8 crores from the} of tl 
United States to meet expenses during her first five year plan, and also | the ! 
very liberal grants under Point Four Aid and other programmes. The} he ¢ 
number of Nepali students going to the United States for higher studies | to jc 
has increased, and its technical experts are doing admirable work in Nepal. | the | 
The need for further collaboration has decided the U.S. Government in| brea 
favour of opening her embassy at Kathmandu. Similarly in spite of the | was 
monarchy, Moscow today is growing more interested in this little Himalayan ditcl 
Kingdom. Stalin had made the blunder of vetoing Nepal’s application for } to J 
the membership of the United Nations in 1949. But Khrushchev has shown  ¢xec 
more flexibility; he has not only acknowledged Nepal’s sovereignty but) guil 
also expressed his sincere desire to help the country. that 
Diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union were established in 1956.) pen! 
On April 24, 1959, the Soviet Union joined the U.S.A., India and China’ kep' 
as a major aid donor for Nepal’s economic development by agreeing to! A 
give her “free of charge economic and technical assistance”, an amount) Ess 
of 30 million roubles.* The agreement was announced by a joint com-} /0« 
muniqué which also envisaged that the two countries would set up embassies | "5 
in Kathmandu and Moscow respectively. This agreement, though generally } tion 
welcomed, was severely criticized by a section of the press led by Kalpana,| afte 
at Kathmandu, a powerful Nepali language daily. On April 26 it accused 0¢W 
the foreign office of following a “policy of involving Nepal in the cold war, | ct 
deviating from the country’s traditional policy of neutrality and non} you 
alignment.” wor 
Thus Nepal today is getting more involved in the cold war diplomacy } ©. 
of the post-war era. Once the old barrier of keeping the nation totally | mal 
secluded was removed, such developments as these were inevitable. She | {ror 
can no longer escape from her commitments; the world also will no longer | sid 
leave Nepal alone. As a small State sandwiched between the two giant | [ 5 
powers of Asia, Nepal faces today the double problems of keeping free ther 
from (a) Asian tension and (b) world tension. For her own security, she | 7" 
must not become too dependent on the one to irritate the other. It is very | it? 
helpful for a small nation to win international good will, but increasing | Prit 
world consciousness must also teach Nepal the contradictions inherent in | ™¢! 
the present world. To achieve a policy of non-commitment, well balanced | 2nd 
by reason, is a very difficult task, but given time and opportunity, Nepal } ™¢ 
too may develop the traditional Swiss-neutrality in Asia. A. GuPTA bee 
Gauhati University, Assam) Em 
* Statesman, Calcutta, April 25, 1959. One rouble is equal to Rs. 1.20 (Indian). unt 
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it) CHATEAUBRIAND—I: THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


*hool HE most shattering event in the life of Chateaubriand was the French 
n on Revolution which exploded with the force of a bomb when he was 
20 years old. Though a member of one of the oldest families in 
e of Brittany, he was a child of the eighteenth century rather than of the 
. but} ancien régime, fascinated by Rousseau, and casting envious eyes across the 
2. at} Channel at the British system of limited monarchy. Unlike Burke and 
also! Joseph de Maistre he found a great deal to approve in the opening phase 
1 the | of the conflict. He was travelling in the United States when the news of 
also | the flight to Varennes and its failure brought him back to Europe. Though 
Th} he disapproved the Emigration, he explained that he thought it his duty 
idies | to join his fellow-nobles beyond the frontier. “‘I felt I ought not to be in 
spal. | the forests of America while my comrades were at the front.”” On the out- 
it in. break of war in 1792 he shared the hardships of the first campaign and 
the was gravely wounded. Stricken by dysentery and smallpox he lay in a 
ryan { ditch, was believed to be dying, was rescued, taken to Brussels and thence 
1 for} to Jersey. Directly he was well enough he crossed the Channel after the 
own execution of the King, thus escaping the fate of his elder brother who was 
but’ guillotined. Since he could no longer fight and was warned by his doctor 
that he had not long to live he resolved to write. Unknown, friendless and 
956.) penniless in London, sometimes suffering from the pangs of hunger, he 
hina’ kept himself alive by giving French lessons and by translations. 
gto After three years of hard work he published his first work in 1797, 
yunt’ Essai historique, politique et moral sur les Révolutions anciennes et 
om: ¥ modernes considérées dans leurs rapports avec la révolution francaise de 
ssies| nos jours. It was designed as the first instalment of a panorama of revolu- 
ally / tions throughout the ages, a scheme that was never carried out, for shortly 
a. after launching his first effort a dramatic change in his ideology led to a 
ised «Rew orientation. “‘Who am I?” he began; “‘people will say you were an 
var,| actor in this astonishing tragedy, you suffered, you saw your fortune and 
\ your friends disappear in the abyss, and you are an Emigré. At this last 
word I see moderates and republicans throw the book aside. Please read 
acy } on. I have never changed my political opinions. Suffering from an incurable 
ally | malady I survey events in peace of mind. I bring you a heart as free 
She | from prejudice as a human heart can be. If my blood grows hot I lay 
get | aside my pen. If I am not always just I am always sincere.” The claim 
ant | to serenity is largely justified. The tone of the work is unemotional and 
free | there is littlke propaganda, for he strives to see his subject sub specie 
she | Perennitatis. Were any revolutions, he asks, like this one? ‘What caused 
ery | it? What is the present Government of France? Is it based on true 
ing | Principles and can it last? If so, what affect will it have on other govern- 
in | ments? If it is destroyed, what will be its result for the peoples of today 
ced | and for posterity? Though much had been written on it, each author had 
pal } merely denounced his rival, so the theme was as fresh as if it had never 
\ been treated. Republicans, constitutionalists, monarchists, Girondists, 
am Emigrés, politicians of every sort, on these questions our happiness or 
in). | Unhappiness depends. The time of individual preferences is over, the petty 
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ambitions, narrow interests of the individual giving place to nationa 
ambitions and the interests of human life. In vain do you hope to escape 
the calamities of your century by solitude and obscurity. Friend is tom 
from friend, and the retreat of the sage echoes to the fall of thrones. No 
one can count on a moment of peace. We are sailing along an unknow 
coast in darkness and storm. So everyone has a personal interest in con- 
sidering these issues with me because everyone’s existence is involved. We 
must study the map in order, like a wise pilot, to discover where we are 
and where we are going so that in case of shipwreck we may find some 
island beyond the reach of the storm. This island is a good conscience. 
In describing past revolutions I always bear in mind their relation to ours 
I hope the book will be of use.” The larger part of the work is devoted 
to Greece, leaving Rome for the next volume. For modern readers the 
most interesting chapters are those which briefly discuss the causes of the 
French Revolution, the detailed analysis of which he was never to attempt. 
Of the Encyclopédistes he speaks with great severity. 

Everything combined to favour the PAilosophes and hurl France into a 
torrent of new ideas, the relaxation of morals, envy among the little, 
corruption among the great, the memory of monarchical oppression. The 
Philosophes produced scepticism and atheism. Clever men exploited the 





tendency to superstition and founded sects. As a believer in natural religion | 
like Rousseau he deplores the religious decadence which began with the} 
Crusades and the Schism: ‘Popes, corrupted by luxury and intoxicated 
by power, plunged into every sort of vice. Some were atheists and led 
scandalous lives. The clergy were as depraved as their chiefs, indulging 
in every excess, and convents were haunts of debauchery.” The Renaissance 
and the Reformation struck blows from which the Church never recovered, 
and the Reformation was the prologue to the latest revolutions. “‘When 
people begin to doubt religion they proceed to ask questions about the 
principles of government. After the Reformation the Vatican re-emerged 
but in vain. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was an act of fanaticism, 
and the Regency witnessed the almost total collapse of Christianity. The 
only legacy of the Encyclopédistes was the Revolution, for destruction was 
their aim. Voltaire laughed, wrote good verses and spread immorality. 
What did they wish to replace it? Nothing. It was a fury against the 
institutions of their Fatherland which, in fact, were not very good. But 
whoever destroys ought to rebuild, a difficult task which should make us 
slow down innovations.”” Though Rousseau escapes this indictment, Emile, 
we are told, contributed to cause the Revolution—a treasure for the wise 
but not for the many. It worked a complete revolution in modern Europe 
and formed an epoch in the history of peoples. Education was completely 
changed in France, and whoever changes education changes man by holding 
up the vision of the primitive man. ‘Had I been his contemporary I 
should have wished to be his disciple, but I should have advised him not 





to publish, for his political and moral principles have destroyed the govern- 
ments of Europe, above all of France. Truth is bad for bad men and should 
be buried in the bosom of the wise.”” The Court was no less responsible 
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for the Revolution than the Philosophes. The Duke of Orleans possessed 
genius, charm and urbanity, but he was the wickedest man of his century 
and the least fitted to rule the nation. The fiasco of Law’s scheme shook 
the morale of the people and the press reported debaucheries which would 
have made Suetonius blush. Contempt in the heart of the citizen grew into 
indignation. People began to read, losing their ignorance and their morals 
at the same time. The Court, deaf to protests, plunged deeper into vice 
and despotism, and lettres de cachet diminished respect for the law. The 
monarch dozed amid his pleasures, surrounded by corrupt courtiers, evil 
or imbecile Ministers, ignorant or vicious nobles, ecclesiastics a disgrace to 
their calling. Who could wonder that after Louis XV religion and monarchy 
had disappeared in the gulf of the Revolution? Among its causes 
Chateaubriand assigns a high place to the decline of religion, and a series 
of chapters surveys the position in Europe, since the phenomenon was not 
confined to France. The French clergy, he complains, were behind the 
times. The bishops retained much of the old spirit of their order and were 
generally well-educated and charitable, but not up to the level of their 
century. The abbés receive lower marks and are described as largely 
responsible for the anticlericalism. The curés, on the other hand, though 
ignorant and prejudiced, were generally simple and saintly. In England, 
which he knew so well, he found not hostility to religion but indifference. 
The churches only opened on Sundays and the clergymen were scarcely 
known to the parishioners, for plurality of livings involved absenteeism. 

Since institutional and dogmatic Christianity was declining day by 
day, Chateaubriand wondered what would take its place. Jupiter could 
not return and the Illuminati were unlikely to spread. A new Mohammed 
would lack the military strength to conquer Europe. If some prophet were 
to arise and preach a new gospel the peoples would be too indifferent and 
too corrupt to trouble about it, and it would perish by contempt. Yet 
some religion there must be, else society would dissolve. ‘““The more we 
consider the matter, the more alarmed we become. Europe seems to have 
reached not merely a revolution but a dissolution of which recent events 
in France were merely the prologue.”” Another possibility was that a 
higher level of culture and morality might render a cult unnecessary. 
“Had not the invention of printing changed all the old assumptions? 
Either the nations after a large dose of enlightenment will unite 
under a single government in a state of unalterable happiness, or, torn 
by internal stresses after bloody civil wars and fearful anarchy, they will 
fall back into barbarism. During their troubles some peoples less corrupted 
and enlightened will first emerge from the debris, to become in turn the 
prey of international strife and vice. Then some nations will again emerge 
from barbarism in a sequence of revolutions without end. To judge by 
past experience the latter prospect corresponds best to our frailty. Who 
will destroy themselves first? I answer the most corrupt, but unpredictable 
events may force a nation to turn before the moment indicated by nature.” 

A detailed analysis of the French Revolution was reserved for a future 
volume; the author devotes a chapter to two of its worst crimes, the 
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execution of Malesherbes and Louis XVI. ‘The distinguished lawyer who’ 
at the peril of his life had defended the unhappy king, and had always 
championed the oppressed, was universally esteemed. It was reserved for 
our century to see the venerable magistrate in a red shirt in a bloodstained 
tumbril, carted to the guillotine with his daughter and his granddaughter | 
at his side amid the plaudits of an ungrateful people.” Louis XVI is 
saluted as one of the best kings of France, more innocent than Charles I, 
who had infringed the rights of a free people. 

The Essai concludes with a few general reflections on revolutions. Most 
features of the latest example which to the uninstructed seemed so novel 
could find a parallel in ancient Greece. The classical world knew all about 
them. Man had repeated himself unceasingly, revolving in a circle from | 
which he vainly strives to escape, confronted by recurrent situations which 
seem like the play of fortune. Thus in the light of history it became possible 
to outline a picture in which all conceivable events could be predicted with 
mathematical accuracy. ‘Everything is chance, fatality,” the author jotted 
down in the margin of his copy of the book. ‘‘How can one believe that 
an intelligent God is guiding us? Look at the rascals and criminals on | 
top, decent folk murdered and despised. Perhaps there is a God—if so, 
He is the God of Epicurus, too mighty and too happy to trouble about our 
affairs while we are left to gobble each other up.” Certain portions of 
these acid reflections might have been signed by Voltaire himself. 
There was nothing new in the rhythm of history. After the storm 
and the earthquake man loses for a time the taste for innovations 
which plagues the world. Enthusiasm arises from ignorance. Whether the 
new system in France would take root nobody could foretell since politics 
depended on morals; the future of France would depend on the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the nation. 

A year after the publication of the book which declared that the Christian 
religion was dying, Chateaubriand underwent a conversion scarcely less 
dramatic than that of Saul into Paul. Christianity, he was henceforth to | 
claim, far from being on the way out, was the only hope for the world. 
Like King Clovis, who burned what he had adored and adored what he | 
had burned, he proceeded to denounce the Essai sur les Révolutions with 
merciless severity. Reprinting it verbatim almost 40 years later to form 
the first two volumes of the collected works, he accompanied it with notes on 
almost every page, correcting and regretting the errors of his unregenerate 
years. ‘‘Nourished in my early youth on Voltaire and Rousseau, I thought 
myself a Philosophe and wrote a bad book. I would suppress it if I could 
because it contains some unsuitable chapters. As literature it was detestable 
and ridiculous, a jumble of Jacobinism and Sparta, the Marseillaise and 
songs of Tyrtaeus, praise of Christ and criticism of monks, Robespierre 
and convention, fragments of Zeno, Epicurus and Aristotle. The style was 
clumsy and pretentious, full of foreign barbarisms.”’ 


a 


— - 


At this point the stern critic slightly relents, assuring his readers that 
in addition to his juvenile delinquencies they would also find a young man | 
inspired rather than depressed by misfortune, devoted to his king and 
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‘who! the honour of his country. ‘““Young and unhappy, my opinions were fluid 
ways in everything except politics, in which I never varied. My Christian 
d for! education had left profound traces in my heart, but my brain was confused 
1ined — by books I had read and the society I frequented. Like most men of that 
ghter | epoch I was a child of the century and some of my indictments were too 
VI is! severe. If I am credited with a lively imagination, in my riper years, think 
es I,) what I was in early youth. Without country, fortune or friends, knowing 

society only by the evils it inflicted on me.” That phase was over long 
Most | ago and he had learned the lesson that there is no real religion without 
1ovel | liberty and no liberty without Christianity. 


bout | G. P. Goocu 

from | To be continued. 
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son! THE IRISH REPUBLIC AND NEUTRALITY IN 1941--II 
ed, R. CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State, cabled to Mr. Gray, the 
—_ American Minister in Ireland, on April 25, 1941: ““You may state 

‘< very definitely that all military and naval matériel now produced 


self. in the United States, which is not required by the national re-armament 
— programme, will continue to be made available to the British Empire and 
aa the other nations resisting aggression. It cannot therefore be made available 
os to the Irish Government as requested by General Aiken, unless and until 
ee: the Irish Government is prepared to adopt a more co-operative attitude 
om) in the war endeavour of those nations. The Government of the United 
: States does not question the right or the determination of the Irish people 
Han | to preserve their neutrality, but there is a clear distinction between such a 
less." policy and the policy which at least potentially provides a real encourage- 
| f0 | ment to the German Government.” On April 29, Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
tld. } American Under-Secretary of State, said to Mr. Brennan, the Irish Minister 
he ; at Washington, “tthe view of many of our own naval and military experts 
vith | was that when a German attempt to invade Great Britain took place the 
rm | first step would be the invasion of Ireland.” He asked the Minister whether 
on the Irish Authorities had ever discussed co-operative measures with the 
at€ | British to take effect should Germany attempt to invade Ireland: “I 
ght enquired whether any definite plans for co-operation had been discussed or 
uld | worked out.” The Minister replied that no such conversation had taken 
ble place, because, if they had, it would at once have become known to 
nd | Germany and would probably result in an accelerated invasion of Ireland 
— by Germany. “I remarked that this seemed to me exactly the point of 
yas view which had been taken by ali the European Governments now occupied 
} by Germany, namely that they would not agree to preliminary discussions 
iat | as to the measures of co-operation to be undertaken in the event of an 
an | invasion, and that consequently when actual invasion took place no plans 
nd had been worked out and complete confusion resulted. I said we had seen 
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the results of this policy only a few days ago in the case of Yugoslavia,? frien 
whose previous Government had refused to discuss any form of military _ pette 
co-operation with Greece or Turkey or Great Britain, and consequently presi 
the present Government, when the invasion took place, was left to fight’ Mr. 
alone without any means of effective co-operation from its allies.” Mr.\ be s 
Brennan replied that any other policy on the part of the Irish Government ¢losi 
would result in disunity among the Irish people, which he felt was the) outn 
greatest evil Ireland could confront. “‘I said that I believed the conversation! py 
we had just had had made it clear that the Irish Government was deter- poss 
mined, when and if an attempted invasion of Ireland by Germany took} surv: 
place, to meet that crisis without any previous preparation or consultation \ of th 
with other nations opposed to Germany.” To that Mr. Brennan made} of ( 
no reply. confi 

From Dublin on May 1, Mr. Gray cabled to the Secretary of State his to tl 
conversation with the Irish Prime Minister on April 28: ‘“The information Opp 
which I am instructed to request from you relates to a statement in your’ O 
St. Patrick’s Day broadcast, recorded as follows: “That both sides, in| that 
blockading each other, were blockading us.” Is my Government to under- / sent 
stand that it is the policy of the Irish Government to represent to the | not 
American people that Britain is blockading Ireland? The facts, as known | conc 
to the American Government, do not appear to support this view. For’ shou 
the calendar year 1940 the value of imports from Great Britain, instead, on J 
of diminishing, actually increased to the extent of several hundred thousand | He : 
pounds over 1939 . . . . Furthermore, from the best sources of information | the 
available, substantially all imports that you have been receiving for a | Irel 
considerable period have come from England either in British ships; he c 
or in neutral ships convoyed by British sea-power, although you \ his | 
have made no contribution to the safety of British seaborne commerce. | de f 
At this point Mr. De Valera flashed angrily and shouted that it was} wai\ 
impertinent to question the statement of a Head of a State. I said that I | sugg 
would not argue that but I wished to point out that he had made his state- | you 
ments at a time of tense feeling in America when anti-British elements, } on J 
to whom he chiefly appealed, had attempted to defeat the present Adminis- | to a 
tration and was now engaged in sabotaging our aid for British policy; that | repl 
he could not expect that support given these elements could be ignored . ... | cert 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in omitting to state these pertinent | Ger 
facts in the course of a broadcast, purporting as Head of the Irish | redu 
Government to inform the American people of conditions in Ireland and } Gre: 
in framing your statement as you did, you intended to put a responsibility | The 
on Great Britain for Irish privations equal to that imposed on Germany that 
and to withhold credit from Great Britain for her services in supplying | tk 
you in the measure that she has. The effect of creating such an impression | Unit 
on your American audience could only be to excite antagonism against that T 
nation which it is our national policy to aid, and thus to weaken popular } had 
support in America for that policy. It is obvious that in the f Unit 
present emergency policies antagonistic to the British war effort are land 
antagonistic to American interests. Mr. De Valera said that certain of his and 
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ivia,/ friends thought that I was more British than the British and would do 
tary better to mind American interests. I replied that for the duration of the 
ntly” present emergency I considered British interests the same as American.” 
fight) Mr. Gray’s despatch continued: “‘I think the effect of a stiff attitude will 
Mr. \ be sobering. It is the only way to impress upon him that there are realities 
neat { closing in upon him. No one has ever taken this line with him. He always 
the) outmanceuvred Chamberlain. I no longer hope to get anything from him 
tion! by generosity and conciliation. He must be made to realize that it is 
ter-| possible that the situation is approaching in which, if it be essential to 
00k} survival, his ports will be seized with the approval of the liberal sentiment 
tion | of the world and thus he will have only the choice of fighting on the side 
ade } of Great Britain or Germany.” He concludes: “I am informed most 
} confidentially that an Irish Opposition Leader has delivered a memorandum 
his to the Prime Minister demanding Aiken’s recall and warning him that the 
tion Opposition would not support a policy that antagonizes America.” 
our’ On May 25, Mr. Gray telegraphed: “Only last Tuesday I am informed 
, in| that he [Mr. De Valera] told an Opposition Leader that I had misrepre- 
Jet- { sented Ireland to you, that if the situation were not so tense, and if I were 
the) not a friend of the President he would ask for my recall.” Mr. Gray 
wn concluded: “I think a clash with this man is probably inevitable, but he 
For’ should not be allowed to choose the issue and the time.”’ Telegraphing 
ead; on July 21, he said: “I called upon the Prime Minister at his request. 
ind| He asked me if I could explain the meaning of the remark attributed to 
ion} the President to the effect that he had no proof that arms supplied to 
r a\ Ireland would be used against the Germans. He asked me if I thought 
ips | he contemplated taking over a base in Ulster. He said that in that case 
jou | his Government would be concerned since, although they recognized the 
ce. | de facto occupation of the Six Counties by Great Britain, they could not 
vas | waive their right of sovereignty over that territory. I said that this was a 





t I | suggestion which I could not entertain and one which he must take up with 
te- | you through his own Minister.”” Telegraphing to Mr. Gray from Washington 
its, } on July 31, Mr. Sumner Welles quotes the reply made by his Department 


) 
is- to a note dated July 15 from the Irish Legation in Washington. In this 
vat | reply Mr. Sumner Welles said that ‘‘President Roosevelt had not felt with 
| certainty that Ireland unassisted could successfully repel a determined 
German attack. In such an event arms supplied to Ireland would not only 
reduce the available supplies so urgently needed by the United States and 
nd } Great Britain, but would in all probability fall into the hands of Germany. 
ity | The American Government has therefore to contemplate the possibility 
that any effort on its part to assist Ireland by the provision of arms might 
in the end merely add to the power of the very nation in whose defeat the 
United States had pledged its full material assistance.” 
| 
} 


The news now arrived that on the morning of December 7 the Japanese 
had without warning bombed Pearl Harbour in Honolulu, the base of the 
United States fleet. Kalentan, in Malaya, had also been raided in troop 
landings by the Japanese. On Monday, December 8, the United States 
is | aad Great Britain declared themselves at war with Japan as an answer to 
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her unprovoked aggression on their respective territories. King George V/ 
telegraphed to President Roosevelt: “‘My thoughts and prayers go out to yor 
and your great people at this solemn moment in your history when yo 
have been treacherously attacked by Japan. We are proud indeed to lb’ 
fighting at your side against the common enemy.” Mr. Robert Brennan\ 
the Irish Minister at Washington, sent to the Secretary of State a quotation 
from a speech made by Mr. De Valera at Cork on December 14, in which) 
he said that “the extension of the war to the United States brings a source 
of anxiety and sorrow to every portion of this land. The part that American 
friendship played in helping us to win the freedom that we enjoy in this! 
part of Ireland has been gratefully recognized and acknowledged by our 
people. The policy of this State remains unchanged, which can only bea 
friendly neutral. Our circumstances of history, the incompleteness of our, 
national freedom through the partition of our country, made any other 
policy impracticable.” In reply the American Secretary of State wrote 
to Mr. Brennan on December 22, quoting the following message from 
President Roosevelt: ‘I fully understand the strong desire of Ireland ani| 
that of every nation not at war to avoid active participation in the present} 
struggle but your freedom too is at stake. No longer can it be doubted 
that the policy of Hitler and his Axis associates is the conquest of the’ 
entire world and the enslavement of all mankind.” 
Douctas L. SAVORY 


SPAIN AND THE O.E.E.C. 


PAIN is the eighteenth country to join the OEEC, founded originally} 
S in 1948, thereby abandoning her isolated economic and_ political 

position and readjusting her stringent import restrictions. Mr.{ 
Heathcoat-Amory’s message to Sefior Castiella, Spain’s Foreign Minister, | 
congratulating Spain on her entry into this organization and stating that 
July 20, 1959, represents ‘ta decisive step in Spain’s economic resurgence 
and a new, happy occasion for showing her definite desire for legal colla- 
boration with Europe” has found an echo in many British hearts in Spait, 
whose interests are tied up with the export of British goods. It is believed 
that, as a result of Spain’s becoming a full member of the OEEC, the 
import restrictions will be gradually liberalized and global quotas will take 
the place of the fixed quotas of the annual Anglo-Spanish agreement, which 
automatically now becomes obsolete. It is not of course possible for this 
change to be made immediately, but it is reassuring to learn that raw 
materials and spare parts are to be liberalized at once. This means, in thei } 
case, the disappearance of the frustrating import licences, which have 
hitherto impeded British exports to Spain, another barrier to their entry; 
having been the Spanish Government’s anxiety to protect its own nascent 
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industries, now in process of development all over Spain, for example 
plastics, toys and pharmaceutical products. 

It is hoped that the forecast, made by the Minister of Commerce, Sefior 
Ullastres, that the reaction which the new rate of exchange will have on 
Spain’s exports, will not affect internal prices. Already the price of petrol 
has risen from seven to ten pesetas per litro. Spanish cigarettes are also 
costing more (Bisontes, for example, have risen from eight to 11 pesetas 
per packet, and the price of Ideales has also increased), the price of tele- 
phone calls has risen at once, and passenger fares on railway journeys are 
to be increased by 40 per cent from October 10, charges for transport of 
goods having been raised on August 1. Such increases are no doubt 
inevitable and are presumably the price paid for progress. It is believed 
by some Spaniards, though they are a minority, that small nascent industries 
may be injured and that the Spanish market may be flooded with foreign 
goods of superior quality to their own and sold at more economical prices; 
but the majority hold that Spain will gain through entering this co-operative 
economic association of European nations. From strict bilateralism Spain 


} is to pass to commercial multilateralism, while the foreign exchange of 


Western Europe will become convertible. Great Britain, who is Spain’s 
best customer, will assist her in this liberalizing plan in every way she can. 
The Anglo-Spanish trade agreement made in February, which in point of 
fact has now become a dead letter, gave the keynote for the new more 
elastic trade arrangement by substituting for the detailed list of goods, which 
Spain undertook to buy, a shorter, more general list, and by allowing 
Spain greater freedom in her purchases from British firms. Simultaneously 
with the entry of Spain into the OEEC, the peseta has been devalued and 
now stands at 168 to the £, the artificial rate of 117 (fixed in Spanish banks) 
having become an anachronism. The American dollar is now valued at 
60 pesetas. As a result of this change one can receive more pesetas for 
pounds legally and officially than by clandestine methods of black market. 
Even the Tangier rate is without advantage to the would-be black 
marketeer. 

For this stabilization plan the Spanish Government is receiving loans 
to the amount of 418 million dollars, composed in the following ways: 
OEEC 100 million dollars, FIM 75 million dollars, USA Government 
130 million dollars, Consolidation of bilateral debts with other European 
countries 45 million dollars, and private USA bank 68 million. The primary 
object of the stabilization plan is the re-establishment of the balance 
between the internal and external aspects of Spain’s economy and the 
rectification of her unfavourable balance of payments, which has been 
characteristic of the Spanish economic situation during recent years. It 
has also been announced that the tariff charges are to be revised. Lovers 
of Spain will hope that the new economic programme will eventually be 
of benefit, and will lead to the breaking down of the political and com- 
mercial barriers which have tended to isolate the country from the rest 
of Europe in recent years. 

PHILIP ROBINSON 
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CARIBBEAN HURRICANE CENTRE—HAITI } diagrs 


ale : P . ; . kept 
HE Caribbean is a hotchpotch of colonies and semi-colonies, republic wnat 


and pseudo-republics, democracies and anti-democracies. There arf Th 

five sovereign nations in Central America, a narrow belt belonging tt withd 
the United States, and a colony that continues to be haggled over by Grea 60,00 
Britain and Guatemala. Surinam belongs to Holland, but the people ther alien 
speak papiamento, a mixture of Spanish, English and Dutch pronounce Amer 
with an African intonation. Trinidad is a British Crown Colony and its namg the | 
comes from the Holy Trinity, yet one will find Hindu temples and Jewisi oad : 
synagogues there. In Martinique the people speak Creole but the island 







: co? th their 
belongs to France. Puerto Rico is called a Commonwealth but it is a) oi, 
island colony of the United States. In 


Despite the determination by the United States Government to maintain! to ca 
the status quo in the Caribbean, the ousting of General Batista last winter) jjfe o 
has greatly increased the possibility of vast changes in this region. Tht! and t 
Caribbean Legion, an organization formed from refugees of Middl and | 
American dictatorships and stiffened by Cuban volunteers is today pa a kit 
making preparations to invade or “liberate” their countrymen. Thes! Presi 
Legioneers make no secret of the fact that they shortly expect to be it! lives 
action under the command of their old chiefs General Ramirez and Colonel Ay 
Alberto Bayo, the ex-Spanish republican officer who trained Castro it) ségin 
Mexico. Since defeating Batista, Castro (besides his other more highly Haiti 
publicized activities) has prophesied the imminent downfall of the Trujillo” Duv: 
régime and calls upon the Caribbean people to overthrow the other entit' 
dictatorships. The most notorious of these régimes are those of Nicaragua.) than 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti. Perhaps the least well-known is th} and 
republic of Haiti, the first of the Latin American nations to achieve it} occu 
independence. It was also the first nation in the western hemisphere a and 
abolish slavery. | by I 

The island of Hispaniola is divided in two: one half is the Neer A 
Republic of Haiti, a land of bonfires, drums and voodoo; the other is the} at tl 
only country in America whose name officially includes the word} after 
“republic”, the Dominican Republic, but has been the personal preserve} POW 
of one man, General Trujillo, for 35 years. Nowhere has the struggle for} the | 
freedom been more hard-fought than in Haiti. It is the only instance of but 
a nation of enslaved Negroes that challenged a great European power-| Sy ¢ 
the France of Napoleon Bonaparte—defeated it, and established itself asa} 4" 
republic. To bring the Haitians to heel, Napoleon sent to the island on| 4™ 


of his best generals and a large, well-equipped army. The ex-slaves made pod 

the French troops bite the bitter dust of defeat and won their independence ; : 

° or ° og ope . ° . ore 
in 1803. To guard against the remotest possibility of ever falling back into 

“ oye ep . bed 

the hands of their former masters, King Henri-Christophe erected, on the nie 

~ MM 





summit of Cape Haitien, the Citadel, a fortress capable of housing for ithi 
months or years the whole population of the country. The building of this 
huge fortress was a feat comparable to the building of the Egyptial) 
Pyramids. Yet one will not find the machinery the Negro King use 
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} diagrammed in the textbooks on engineering; it was the flame of liberty 
kept burning in each Negro by the magic throb of the voodoo drums that 
reverberated through the Haitian hills. 

Te at} The labour pains of free Haiti’s birth were excruciating. France finally 

N§ withdrew, leaving the infant republic to starve, and to pay an indemnity of 

Ted’ 69,000,000 francs. For France it was a bitter pill to have to give up a slave 
> ther olony that yielded it several times England’s return from its 13 North 
_ American colonies combined. A state of anarchy engulfed the land. In 

NMS the 155 years since independence, Haiti has had two emperors, one king 

jewis and 32 presidents, only two of whom peacefully turned the office over to 

islam their successors. Haitian rulers have been fed arsenic, dynamited, driven to 
IS al} suicide, torn to pieces. 

__}| In 1915 the United States Marines landed. Their mission was, in part, 

intalt) ty carry out the self-imposed vigilance of the United States over the political 

wintel) jife of the Caribbean; they stayed 19 years. The Haitians hated the marines, 

_ The! and the marines felt as though they were living a foretaste of hell’s darkness 

fiddk{ and flames. The 1915-34 occupation by the U.S. Marines gave the island 

penly} a kind of stability, and from the marine departure until the ousting of 

Thes} President Paul Magloire in 1956, Haiti had only four presidents. He now 

be in} lives comfortably in Manhattan. 

slonl ~=Anarchy returned to the land with Magloire’s defeat and seven different 

ro it) régimes ruled in the first six months of 1957. After nearly a year of turmoil 

ighl) Haiti was to experience her first taste of universal suffrage. Dr. Francois 

‘ujillo’ Duvalier was elected under rather questionable conditions. Of the 1,500,000 

other! entitled to vote 90 per cent were illiterate, and to prevent them voting more 

agua} than once, each, after casting his ballot, had the nail of a finger clipped 

s th} and the finger dipped in red ink. However, some mistakes seem to have 

ve if occurred. Dr. Duvalier’s main opponent, M. Louis Dejoie, an industrialist 

re to} and planter, alleged that in one electoral district 18,000 votes were claimed 

by Dr. Duvalier although the total population is only 7,000. 

Negro} All the democratic aspirations that these long-suffering people held 

s the} at the election were soon dashed to the ground, for in July of last year, 

word} after but a few months in office, President Duvalier was given absolute 

serve} Power by his congress. And not only was the seal of approval given by 

e for the United States Government, who made him a grant of some $6,000,000, 

se off but he also endeared himself te neighbour Trujillo. Today Trujillo’s planes 

ver-| ‘ly over the land and his gunboats patrol Haitian waters. Haiti today is an 
asa) area of 10,700 square miles and one of the most densely populated of the 
onef Americas. Its population is about 4,000,000, nine out of ten of whom 
nade) ate illiterate peasants with an average annual income of about $35. 
Although it is an agricultural country, it must spend a fourth of its scarce 


rublic 








lence . 
into foreign currency to import food; yet three out of four of its people go to 
+ the bed hungry every night. This is the soft underbelly through which most 





, fort servers believe the Caribbean Legion will attack General Trujillo’s mono- 


this ¢ lithic dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. 
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THE PARSIS / for th 
men 
HO are the Parsis? They are not a fire-worshipping “‘sect of girec 


Indians”, nor is it their adherence to the ancient faith 0 pyjld 
Zarathushtra that makes them one of the most distinctive entities\ earlie 
in the world. They have been domiciled in India for over 13 centuries{ ip go 
but they remain a racial entity in the same manner that Jews have remained 
Jews. Moreover, they are heirs to more than one of the strongest racial oben 
strains in the world and more than one civilization. It is this heritage that vi 
helped the handful of emigrants from the Persian city of Pars to survive Read 
and develop after their arrival in India in the eighth century. in ge 
“Pars-i”” simply means “‘people from Pars” in the Persian tongue, Fran 
as the emigrants naturally described themselves, and the name has stuck} unive 
to their descendants. The population of Persia, racially, was fairly hetero- g m« 
genous even by the sixth century B.C., the main constituents being  advya 
Babylonians, Hyrcanians, Medians and Israelites. Then came the Achae-' foun 
menian kings unifying this diversity into one glorious Persian empire and} by P 
achieving one of the world’s great civilizations. With their fall there was? fathe 
darkness again, and fresh waves of conquest added more constituents to| recer 
the mixture: the soldiers of Alexander, the Scythian and Parthian hordes, to h 
and finally the soldiers of Valerian of Rome. As usual one or other of hous 
the constituents began to be predominant, and the people of Pars are’ that 
recorded as having been a fair and handsome lot, sociable, clever, enter- Jam: 
prising and always willing to help, characteristics that went far to secure) men 
them asylum and favour from the successive foreign rulers of India. These}  ¢, 
characteristics have continued to reproduce themselves until today it is} 
not difficult to visualize the fair blue-eyed Parsi, with his love of the arts! poitp 
and humanities, as a definite throwback to Greek ancestors or his swarthiet| of , 
brother, with the hooked nose and business acumen, or political flair, to} py, 


the Jews and Romans. Over all is the influence of the peant up tel on a 


most 





Persians, that enterprising and ingenious people who first opened up the} py, 
Suez Canal, devised a postal system and minted coins. dis a 


Parsis number some 100,000, and are concentrated in Bombay and | cent 
Calcutta, but a sizable colony resides in London and its suburbs, and a | and 
stray Parsi can be found almost anywhere. The average Parsi home, now | are 
shorn of many erstwhile comforts, is still a prototype of its class anywhere | Pehl 
in the Western world, and even the poorest prefer to use the most broken} 
down table and chairs to the indigenous custom of squatting on the floor, } Gat] 
and to pick up a few words of “Inglis”. Literacy is as high as 98 per cent | thys 
and the educated classes are bi-lingual. Gujerati is the formal mother [ liter, 
tongue, but most educated Parsis normally use English for daily inter- | Wh¢ 
course and to that extent English can well be claimed now as their mother | to g 
tongue. It was this facility for tongues that made for the emigrants’ success. | Ave: 
Like ducks to water they adopted the language and customs of theif } cust 
Hindu neighbours and were equally at home under the Moguls, winning | set s 
village posts and then army and Court posts. Their picking up of the / rem 
English language and their easy manners made them desirable employees _ and 
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) for the British, and this start enabled them to outstrip their fellow country- 

men within a century and to hold almost all important positions in every 

t of direction. They had not forgotten their old artisan skills, specially ship- 

h ol building, nor the art of weaving learnt from Indian neighbours and the 

tities earliest foreign factories at Surat and Navsari, and these too stood them 
Iries,f in good stead. 


int’) The Parsis were not unmindful of the debt they owed to India, and 
acid! when riches and power came their way they utilized them to secure 
that privileges for all. The pioneering voyages of Jamsetjee Jeejebhoy, the 
'VIVC! Readymoneys, Petits, and Tatas opened up avenues of commerce and trade 
in general; the mill industry provided far more employment than before. 
igue,/ Framji Cowasji in 1952 had agitated for higher education for Indians at 
tuck) university level, and in the same year Bomonji and Pestonji Wadia started 
lero. a movement to secure political rights for them. Later Sorabji Bengali 
ing advanced the cause of women’s rights, and the Indian National Congress, 
hae-' founded in 1885, and its subsequent labours, were also again undertaken 
and} by Parsis like Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozesha Mehta and my own grand- 
was/ father Dinsha Wacha. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s death centenary was 
's t0. recently celebrated throughout India, for he was the first to bring honour 
‘des, to his country and community with his magnificent charities. Tata is a 
r of household word in both hemispheres, but it may be interesting to know 
art’ that the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay was personally designed by the great 
iter- Jamshedji himself. He was also the first to carry out sericultural experi- 
cure’ ments from mulberry trees grown in his own garden. 
hess) ¢ oming to the creed of Zarathushtra, what seems to intrigue foreigners 
t nf most are the Towers of Silence, and the use of bull’s urine in rituals, 
~ neither of which has ever had anything to do with Zarathushtra. Disposing 
mt! of the dead by exposure to birds of prey was a Mongol as well as 
+ 10) Hyrcanian custom, and was possibly adopted by the neighbouring Persians 
a0) on account of its expediency and economy. It may well have prevailed in 
| Pars and been brought to India by the emigrants. The bull’s urine business 
/is a definite borrowing from Hindu beliefs. It would be strange if after 13 
and | centuries of propinquity the Parsis failed to be influenced by the beliefs 
dajand customs of their neighbours. Most of the rituals Parsis now follow 
n0W | are such a hotchpotch when they are not the hotchpotch that got into 
ere | Pehlevi books as “‘scriptures””. 
ken 
90F, 
vent 


There are hardly any Zarathushtrian scriptures in existence except the 
Gathas and which, actually, are hymns of praise. The creed of Zara- 
thushtra had been the official religion under the Achaemenians, but its 
het f literature was lost when Alexander burnt the royal palace at Persepolis. 
tef- | When the Sassanians tried to revive the religion they hardly found anything 
het | to go upon; and so they produced merely a zend, or gloss, on the few 
ess. | Avestan writings they found and incorporated much of the existing 
eit } customs and beliefs, unable to decide upon their antiquity. Modern Parsis 
ing | set store by these Pehlevi writings. Still, the writings of European savants, 
the } removed from communal bias, give a fair idea of what Zarathushtra taught 
ees and which puts him down as the world’s first psychologist. The “dualism” 
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attributed to his theory was not of good and evil but of the complexity) tog 
of the human mind and the split personality. Nor did he hold up an imag: fro 
of an arbitrary giver of rewards and punishments. Ahura Mazda, th, An 
Lord of Light, was Creative Energy. He had endowed Man with the} alw 
power to think right (vohu mano) and to think wrong (ahri mano) and,\ clir 
further, with daena which can be taken as free will, conscience or judgment.f me 
Zarathushtra also propounded cause and effect, and made it very clear that) on« 
one reaps as one sows. If the daena fails to judge between right and} to 
wrong, man has nobody but himself to blame for his misfortunes, and} wh 
salvation or expiation is not to be had by trying to propriate Ahura} his 
Mazda whose business is solely to rule the creation. US | 
Zarathushtra also declared himself to be against giving the Creator a/ wh 
visible shape, or a circumscribed area for worship. He was to be wor-| but 
shipped through His creations, the heavenly bodies, water, the products of} this 
the earth, even one’s own hearth fire without which energy-giving necessity) Go 
life was not possible. But Zarathushtra’s followers would not be satisfied’ gra 
until a temple had been built (at Balkh) and a fire enshrined as a visible | 
symbol. Parsis thus do not worship fire. They take it as a symbol of creative) all 
energy, not the Godhead, and the truly devout Parsi strives always to! dis 
think right (Aumata), say the right words or good words (Aukhta), and? a fi 
do the right things (Avrashta). Good words spoken, or good deeds done, “B 
with ulterior motives such as of “pleasing” Ahura Mazda do not count, car 
which is what makes the Triad so difficult to follow with sincerity. see 
Dinoo S. BASTAVALA __ bes 
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JERUSALEM TO AMMAN 


; 
HE public taxi is an unrivalled means of transport in the Middle East. 
It is comparatively cheap and comfortable but not so exclusive as 
to bar the spice of human contact. Thus I meditated as I took my 
place in a car bound from Jerusalem to Amman. Beside me was a citizen 

of Hebron in tattered European clothes but with clean Arab headdress. | 
: ; cori 
In the rear seat was an Armenian family. Mamma kept up a burble of lid 
Armenian and Arabic comment on all we passed. We swung round the _ 
corner of Herod’s Gate and along the Valley of Jehosophat between the hol 
tombs of Christians, Moslems and Jews who here await the Day of the 
Judgment. The Vale of Hinom soon came into view, where the accursed} ‘¥° 
will finally be headed into hell. OB 
The passenger from Hebron proved himself a raconteur. ‘Have you} JOU! 
visited Abraham’s Oak in my own town of Hebron?” he asked. He used} Wr 
the Arabic name for the town—El Khalil—the “Friend”—the town off nd 
Abraham, the Friend of God. This modern Khalili thought it the bes! abo 
town in the world and he had rarely departed from it. Not so his father.f Was 
“Seven months before I was born,” he said, “my father left my mother) A J 
and brothers and went to Santiago, Chile.” (The two words were strung’ Bes 
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together as one.) ‘‘He stayed there 23 years. Sometimes people who came 
from Santiagochile brought us news of him. ‘Has he married an 
American?’ was always my mother’s first question. And the answer was 
always, ‘No, he has not forgotten you’.”” The tale now jumped to the 
climax. “We filled 20 taxis with friends and relations when we went to 
meet him at Jaffa. Twenty taxis we were! And my father moved from 
one to the other saying: ‘Who is this?’ and ‘Who is this?’. When he came 
to me he said: ‘And who is this one?’ ‘This is your son of 23 years old 
whom you have never seen,’ they all answered him.” The narrator slapped 
his leg with pleasure, remembering the scene. “‘And my father lived with 
us many years, before he died.”’ This man’s wife was from a Hebron family 
who had settled in Port Said. His father-in-law had had a shop there 
but it had been destroyed by the British bombing in 1956. He spoke of 
this without bitterness but with a sigh, assuring me that the Egyptian 
Government had built it up again for his father-in-law and given him a 
grant of money to start afresh. 

By now we were curving down hill on the road to Jericho. We had left 
all vegetation behind save for an occasional wash of misty green hardly 
distinguishable, so thinly was it spread upon the yellow hills. We passed 
a flock of black goats grazing in charge of a small Bedouin shepherdess. 
“But how do they live?” cried the Armenian lady from the back of the 
car, as she wrung her hands in pity at their plight. Her anxiety did not 
seem to be shared by the shepherdess, who trotted along merrily enough 
beside her flock. South of us, out of sight, was the monastery of St. Sabba. 
This fifth century saint lived here in a rock cave, sharing his solitude with 
a pet lion, when not being sent to Constantinople on delicate missions to 
Byzantine Emperors. Before long we emerged on to the level of the Jordan 
valley and were speeding across the Ghor, the desolate region just north 
of the Dead Sea—the lowest surface of the world—1,297 feet below sea 
level. The salt-encrusted soil looks unpromising indeed, but our cheerful 
Hebron passenger, waving his hand around the expanse, said that it would 
soon be covered with crops. The success of the enterprising Arab Develop- 
ment Society a couple of miles away makes it probable. Once across the 
Jordan the ground slowly rises and we were high again among green spring 
corn. Half way up the climb to Amman there had recently been a land- 
slide and we bumped and humped over rough earth, rock-strewn and pot- 
holed. A telegraph pole stuck crazily at an angle over the valley below, but 
the repair work was already in hand. We soon reached Amman via its 
swollen overflow of pathetic refugee hovels. 

By five that evening I was clambering into another taxi for the return 
journey. The rear was crowded with a peasant family. The two women 
wore the beautiful embroidered gowns of the Jordan countryside but they 
and their menfolk looked poor. A small boy, about two, wore nothing 
above nor beneath his somewhat grubby knee-length shirt. His plaything 
was an empty cigarette box which kept him quiet throughout the journey. 
A Jordanian soldier completed the party, in battle dress and red kefiya. 
Beside me was a woman whose nationality I could not guess. She clutched 
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a large glass jar of vicious-looking liquid. We were soon in conversation. ) 
She was the Spanish widow of a Christian Arab. Her Arabic might bk 
termed Hispano-Moresque and it was only with difficulty that I understood 
her. She had a 13-year-old son who was being educated by the Latin 
Patriarchate in Bethlehem. A telephone call that morning had said that 
he was ill. ‘I can’t understand what people say on the telephone,”’ she 
told me, “so I am seeing for myself.” Bethlehem is 12 miles beyond 
Jerusalem, yet she proposed returning to Amman somehow or other that 
night so as to be able to open her little ‘“‘Novelties’”” shop next morning. 
Pointing to the volcanic fluid splashing about in the jar, she said: “This 
is a mixture of apple juice and carrot juice. Whatever is wrong with my 
boy, it will help him.”” The boy was training as a carpenter and after his 
education they may return to Spain. ““Though people are kind to me here,” 
she said, “‘it is difficult to keep the shop going as I cannot read or write 
Arabic.”” In the meantime, there she sat controlling the juice with one 
hand and clutthing in the other a holy picture with a photograph of her 
boy on the reverse. 

All went well till, on the descent to the Jordan valley, we passed a large / 
blackened mass beside the road, a dead camel, which exhaled a stench 
commensurate with the bulk of its ruin. This was too much for the poor 
Spaniard, keyed up as she was with anxiety—she was sick. I was between 
her and the window, but the driver noticed her distress and drew up just) 
in time for me to nip out and let her take to the roadside. A camel 
skeleton beside a pathway in the east is not a revolting sight. Its giant 
and whitened ribs look like the model of a half-built boat in their strong 
upward curves from the spine. There is something almost creative in its 
association, offset by the poignancy of death. But when the carcass has 
not reached the skeleton stage—when it is the unfinished work of dogs 
and of vultures as this one was—then it is that the stomach turns. The 
car’s wireless was noisily entertaining us the while, with “‘“Any Questions” | 
in Arabic, and much magnified laughter was on the air. The radio pylon 
from which it emanated stood close by the road outside Amman. As we 
descended to the Jordan valley locusts were on the wing everywhere. 
We shut the windows for fear they should flop into our laps. There was 
a police check by the bridge over the river. It was a friendly affair con- 
sisting of smiles all round and a word of greeting. ‘““They are looking for 
Communists,” explained our driver darkly. Though how they expected 
to detect them was not explained. As none of us volunteered a “Long 
live Khrushchev” we were waved upon our way. 


Soon we were climbing towards the Judean hills once more. Behind us 
Moab had become smoke-blue in the evening light, fading northward into 
Gilead which was still flushed with crimson. “‘These is a balm in Gilead 
to soothe the troubled soul” goes the Negro spiritual and, looking at that 
lovely landscape, it seemed literally true. On the foot hills beside the road 
some early migrant storks walked sedately on their long red legs ot. 
spreading their great wings, flapped lazily to a neighbouring knoll. The 
passengers in our car hailed them with pleasure. Abou Saad, the Father 
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of Luck, is their name. ‘‘They eat the locusts,” exclaimed the soldier in 
the rear of the car. But these particular Fathers of Luck did not seem 
over anxious to make contact with the locusts which we had left several 
miles away. 

About now the Spanish lady, feeling anxious for her son, egged on the 
driver to great speed round the precipitous bends. I felt for her, but I 
also felt a more immediate anxiety for the lives and limbs of us all. I 
reflected, however, on the different hazards of this road as described by 
many nineteenth century travellers, Robert Curzon for instance, whose 
party here faced the muzzle-loaders of a gang of wild robbers. All had 
been well with them eventually, and all would probably be well with us. 
Knowing that the small building higher up the road was still called the 
Kham of the Samaritan, was also illogically consoling. A short distance 
south of our road lay the Moslem shrine of Nebi Musa. It was the time of 
year in which Moslems particularly honour the prophet Moses. An 
American car of turquoise hue was threading its way to it across the dun 
desert. I turned conversationally to the Spanish lady, and thinking to 
distract her thoughts from her worries I drew her attention to the tomb 
of Moses. Distract her indeed it did. She let go the carrot juice and the 
holy picture the better to throw up her hands in horror at the thought 
of anyone believing that Moses had (a) ever crossed or been carried dead 
across the Jordan, (b) that onyone had ever located his tomb, both events 
being contrary to the book of Deuteronomy. She cast Arabic to the winds 
and a spate of Spanish made plain to me my error, though I could under- 
stand but one word in 50. From now on she took my scriptural education 


} in hand. The word sepulcro featured much in the instruction, especially as 


we passed Bethany, a delightful village where the mulberry trees were flush 
with fresh leaves, offsetting the cream-coloured stone of the dwellings. 


How stirring a sight were the walls of Jerusalem, as we rounded the 
bend and saw the old city in the after-light of sunset! The cypresses and 
olives of Gethsemane were already gathering into shadow as we passed. 
We shot by St. Stephen’s Gate, with its heroic memories of Stephen, visible 
in the mind. Visible upon it to the eye is still a carved panther, 
the emblem of the Egyptian Mameluke Sultan Baibars who in the 
thirteenth century A.D. was overlord of Jerusalem. The car then swung 
to a screeching halt outside the magnificent Damascus Gate, right up 
against the modern and forbidding wall of division. The branches of some 
wild bush that waved over the wall above our heads had its roots in 
Israel soil. I looked up to the first silver stars shining down equally on 
either side of the wall, and wondered at the ways of man with man. The 
Spanish widow had a further half hour drive to reach Bethlehem. She had 
kept her two English words to the end. As I wished her goodbye she leant 
out of the car and said “Good luck” to me with the feeling one might 
put into the words as one’s best friend was going over the top: I, who 
had not a care in the world at that moment, and she, who had need of 
sO much. 

Mary ROwLATT 
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DARWINISM AND SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION a 
0 
N his Origin of Species, the centenary of which occurs on November 24, to b 


Darwin wrote rather cautiously: “‘I see no good reason why the views} cio 

given in this volume should shock the religious feelings of anyone.”\ pelic 
Being an intellectual it is possible that he may personally have had the the | 
same idea of Christianity as the Alexandrians, and have believed, with) “car 
Origen, that Mind and not the human frame was the image of God referred} of a 
to in the first chapter of Genesis and that since the Son of God “‘is an}. jmm 
image of the invisible God, he is an invisible image,” in which case no} the 
biological theory would have power to distress the Faithful. But he must} elie 
surely have known that since these reasonable metaphysical speculations spec 
were condemned by order of Justinian at the Second Council of Constan{ far 
tinople, 553 a.b., they were not all what had since been taught to Christian} puri 
congregations. And therefore to tell people thoroughly indoctrinated with! resp 
the idea that visible man was a special creation of Deity made once and Ir 
for all in His likeness, that they had evolved from the simplest forms of | Orig 
matter to their present condition and might in the distant future be some: } 


thing quite other than they are at present, was certainly calculated to shock nig 
their religious feelings to the utmost. In fact it is safe to say that, with) 4, 
the exception of the teachings of Marx and Freud, nothing accounts mort! o¢ r 
directly for the materialism of the present age than the Darwinian theory) ,y) , 
of evolution. dep 


Yet the fault lay not in the scientific discovery but in the imperfection of pat, 
the spiritual teaching of the times which made religion so vulnerable to the} may 
premises and findings of materialistic science. Had this theory been dis. | can 
closed to a Pythagorean, a Hindu, a Platonist or Neo-Platonist it would | jp t 
have had no such effect, for their Divine Science, keeping as it did to the/ his 
metaphysical and moral realms, was impervious to the findings of the}  terp 
materialistic variety, since to them matter was temporary and _ illusory T 
when it was not positively unreal—Non-Being as distinct from Being—and 


; ‘ to a 
certainly no part of the real entity of man. 


was 

It is sobering to think that had the authority of the Platonist Origen been | spit 
evoked, and his reasonable theories of the nature of the Trinity been] emy 
accepted, at the Council of Nicaea, and had the Emperor and the theologians | his 
of the sixth century not been so determined to discredit the views of one of | “Ju 
the most rational of the Church Fathers, the philosophical confusion that | you 
ensued in the nineteenth century, when the light of science showed up the } and 
flaws in the current theology, need never have occurred. Indeed, the theory | bur 
of evolution might well have resulted in a great revival of religion since ) as « 
it elucidated and rationalized much that had puzzled the theologians of | off 
antiquity. For when we examine the causes of their frequent and bitter | we 
arguments and persecutions we find that they were often directly due to | and 
ignorance of this theory. For instance, the issue between Fundamentalists }_ tert 
and those who quite rightly refused to accept certain teachings and in- f evo 
cidents in the Old Testament as being the will of a righteous God, could } _ int 
have been resolved had it once been clearly recognized that the Bible depicts | Our 
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the evolution of the thought of God. Seen in this light, this much reverenced 
book becomes indeed the treasure house the Bibliolators have declared it 
to be. For it bears witness to a steady enlightenment of the human con- 
sciousness on the nature and will of the Highest Good, from the primitive 
belief in the efficacy of human and animal sacrifices of Abraham’s day to 
the manifestation of the compassionate, healing and merciful ‘Son’? who 
“came to do the will of the Father.”” Here, surely, is glorious historic proof 
of a meaning to life, the lack of which is sometimes said to be the most 
immediate cause of the materialism of our times. And in indicating the 
the purpose of life the idea of evolution also reveals the meaning of 
religion, showing it to be the method by which man can evolve to a higher 
species. In fact, together with idealistic philosophy, it is the only means so 
far discovered that can bring about this desirable end; for the self- 
purification enjoined on the Faithful of the major world-religions has been 
responsible for all the saints, prophets and seers of the human race. 

In First Principles (Chap. 4:3), referring to Jesus as the God-man, 
Origen writes that “the man became Christ, for he obtained this lot by 
reason Of his goodness . . . . This soul which belongs to Christ so chose 
to love righteousness as to cling to it unchangeably and inseparably in 
accordance with the immensity of its love; the result being that by firmness 
of purpose, immensity of affection and an inextinguishable warmth of love 
all susceptibility to change and alteration was destroyed, and what formerly 
depended upon the will was by the influence of long custom changed into 
nature.” Here we have a clear definition of the spiritual evolution that 
may be achieved by an integrated love of the Highest Good; and that this 
can, and has, come about in members of the human race is shown not only 
in the history of Jesus the Nazarene but in that of many who have followed 
his method and have become regenerate, “‘new” men, or, as it is commonly 
termed, “‘reformed characters”. 

This evolutionary process is, of course, not restricted to Christianity or 
to any other system. The evolutionary attainment of Socrates, for instance, 
was so high that, as we find in the Phaedo, he could separate his mental- 
spiritual entity from his bodily frame so completely that he was able to 
empty the hemlock cup without a tremor, and when Crito, unable to follow 
his Master’s reasoning so far, asked how they should bury him, replied: 
“Just as you please, if only you can catch me and I do not escape from 
you.” Given the clue of evolution, what we have thought of as saints, seers 
and mystics are seen to be merely evolved men. It relieves us, too, of the 
burden and puzzle of what has been called “original sin’’. This is recognized 
as our inheritance from the jungle, the residual animalism that must be put 
off before the “‘butterfly’’ can emerge from the “‘chrysalis”. Inasmuch as 
we resist the evolutionary urge within us that is known as “conscience’’, 
and refuse to become what we potentially are, we may be said to “‘sin”, a 
term derived from the word ‘‘Hamartia’’, meaning missing the mark or 
evolutionary goal. In the illumination of the evolutionary idea everything falls 
into a clear and rational pattern. We see the aim of life. We have found 
our sense of direction. All this might have been apparent a hundred years 
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ago had we not been hampered by the religious conceptions of the 
Victorian era. 

Recognizing the need of something higher than the orthodox teaching 
of his times, that most intellectual theologian of the present century, Dean 
Inge, did his utmost to revive interest in neo-Platonism, writing in The 
Philosophy of Plotinus: “It is to Plotinus more than to any other thinker 
that we owe a definite doctrine of spiritual existence.”” He knew that 
religion is but the means to the all-important end of spiritual existence, 
and can only perform its function when based upon Truth that may 
transcend but should never outrage reason. The Enneads undoubtedly 
contain the cream of the Alexandrian school of thought, and foreshadowed 
the theory of evolution in their acceptance of the age-old doctrine of 
metempsychosis which appears to have been the ancients’ instinctive 
realization of man’s biological relationship to the lesser animals. 

Here again the misteaching of Western religion on the subject of animals, | 
with its emphasis on their difference from us instead of their likeness, has 
resulted in our failure to realize the implications of evolution, and we have | 
therefore continued callously to exploit other sentient creatures in scientific } 
experimentation of all kinds as well as in blood sports. As Dean Inge \ 
observed: “The great discovery of the nineteenth century that we are of 
one blood with the lower animals has created new ethical obligations 
which have not yet penetrated the public conscience.” Until they so pene- 
trate it humanity can hardly hope to make much evolutionary progress, for 
compassion, harmlessness, mercy and loving-kindness are all hall-marks 
of the evolved man, if we are to take such figures as the Buddha and Jesus 
as our models. And that this is precisely what they were intended to be 
we find not only from an attentive study of their teachings but also from 
such statements as that made by the late Lecomte de Nouy, considered to 
have been one of the greatest scientific minds of his day, in his book, 
Human Destiny: ““We are free to go ahead, to prolong evolution, to 
co-operate with God, if we perceive the meaning of the entire creation, and 
that it can reach its fulfilment only by an effort of the whole being towards 
moral and spiritual unfoldment; the day will come when, by means of 
evolution, the moral perfection that is latent in a small minority will unfold 
in the majority as the universal comprehension and love irradiated by the | 
Christ.” 

Thus, within a century, we complete the circle. It was a scientist who, 
in writing The Origin of Species, so disturbed the complacent apathy of 
the Victorian religionists, and led them, when they did not reject his thesis 
in fear or anger, either to scepticism or to an intelligent re-examination 
of the premises of their faith. And it is a scientist, again, who, having made 
this examination, now presents us with a more solid foundation for the 
age-old hope of man’s eventual attainment to the Mind of Christ. 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 
* 
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THE NOVEL IN FRANCE TODAY 


«-SPRIT” is a French monthly review which devotes each publication 

to the treatment of a special subject by a band of experts. In July, 

1958, the discussion centred round ‘““Le Nouveau Roman’’ and 
provided a Symposium for an English reader interested in the French 
literary scene. Olivier de Marigny gave what he called a “Panorama of 
the Modern Novel,”” and short notes were appended dealing with the life 
and works of ten outstanding contemporary novelists. There then followed 
critical essays on different aspects—‘‘Asceticism in the Novel”, ‘‘L’Ecole 
du Refus’’, “Je Vous, Il’’ and other provocative studies. The present 
writer has thought it best to base this brief survey on these sources of 
informed native opinion. There seems to be general agreement first that 
a new form and approach to the novel is in process of evolution in France, 
and secondly that the novelists concerned have all been influenced, to a 
greater or lesser degree, by Proust, Joyce, Kafka and Faulkner. It is as 
though the richness of the traditional novel has indirectly prepared the way 
for an ascetic approach, for a meagreness and austerity, almost a return 
to the primitive. There is everywhere a refusal to acknowledge aestheticism. 

Nathalie Sarraute uses the new methods for her own particular ends. 
It is obvious that in her novels Portrait d’un Inconnu and Martereau 
she is going one step beyond Proust—as if La recherche du temps perdu 
has completely exhausted the old manner of making a psychological study. 
Whereas Proust may microscopically examine himself or Swann as the prey 
of jealousy, with all the fine shades of cause and effect, Nathalie Sarraute 
tries to grasp the emotion before it manifests itself as sentiment or passion 
or state of mind. She captures it when it exists but before even a name can 
be put to it. In order to dig down to these elementary human impulses she 
abandons all the accepted paraphernalia of the fully identifiable character 
who has a part to play in a logical sequence of events. In Portrait d’un 
Inconnu someone is talking to us, an observer, as it were, of the human 
species, one who shadows a particular “‘il’’ and “‘elle’’, the objects of the 
analysis. These only happen to be an old man and his daughter because 
some territory had to be found wherein to pursue the search. They only 
become particular cases, however, when they are actually put under the 
microscope to be probed. Proust’s minute attention to details is utilized 
in an inverse sense. 

In Martereau, written in 1954, seven years later, there is a little more 
corporeality. We are never told, however, why the delicate and sensitive 
nephew is living with the complicated personalities which stand for his 
uncle and aunt. Nothing is particularized, and even though there is no 
description of the old house we are quite movingly drawn to it when it is 
Visited by the prospective buyers. Very occasionally there may be a flash 
of contrast as when Martereau’s movements are reported with great 
accuracy. He asks at the porter’s lodge for letters, inserts his key in the 
lock of the door, pulls at the zip of his tobacco pouch with precision and 
fulfils all these trivial functions with such exactitude that, to the inwardly 
tormented boy who accompanies him, it seems “‘le certitude, la sécurité se 
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trouvant la’. Nathalie Sarraute’s works should be among the first to be 
read because she professes to be launching something new—an era of 
suspicion. 

All these novelists take the premise that all is false whether it be the 
order of society we live in, liberty, justice, our psychological knowledge of 
other human beings, the power of language. It is the ability of one human to 
“get across” to another that Samuel Beckett so desperately contested in his 
novel Innommable (1953). To us he is perhaps better known for his plays 
En attendant Godot and Fin de Partie which have had such remark- 
able success. Kafka certainly has the same universe as Beckett, devastated 
by terror, but it is his hero whom the world refuses and accuses (as K. in 
“The Trial’). These modern novelists are themselves refusing the view of 
the world that is generally accepted. They denounce imposture, unreality 
and impossibility. The traditional novel supposed a general acceptance, 2 
confidence, a certainty. Now a true knowledge of men and the world is 
no longer possible, truth itself is no longer possible. The only salvation, 
the contemporaries feel, would be the birth of a society where men would 
not be alienated from each other. This salvation, so they aver, could onl; 
be achieved by the establishment of a clarity of language. These impossi- 
bilities do not verify themselves in the same way or to the same degree 
with all these authors. But if we press one step further we arrive at pure 
impossibility rendered into a novel, and there we have Samuel Beckett. 

Claude Cimon’s Le Tricheur is a story of disillusioned youth. We find 
here more of the traditional treatment as we follow the fortunes or rather 
the tortuous mind-workings of the two runaway lovers, Louis and Belle, 
both minors. There is the most astonishing play with time as the gamut of 
emotional experience ranges over their entire existence according as 
thoughts from infancy or childhood are stimulated and rise to the surface 
This is a very readable and holding book. 

Maurice Blanchot’s Thomas l’obscur is alarming at first sight. Its blocked 
pages are devoid of all paragraphing, and it is very clear that the author 
is preoccupied with “form”. “Dans l'état incompréhensible ou je s 
trouvait, alors que le mot ‘Il’ et le mot ‘Je’ montaient sur lui comme de 
gigantesques cafards, et juchés sur ses epaules commencaient un interminable 
carnage, il reconnaissait le travail de puissances indéfinissables, qui dmes 
désincarnées et anges des mots, l’exploraient.”’ 

It is almost as if he must develop his thesis in spite of himself—so he 
puts the words into the mouth of his hero. At another point he writes: 
“Au village un homme habitait sous la forme de ‘Il’.”’ It would seem that 
his readers must give the same attention to the unravelling of his script 
as Thomas: “‘// lisait avec une minutie et une attention insurpassables. 
Il était par rapport &@ chaque mot, chaque signe du texte dans la situation 
ou se trouve le mdle par rapport & la mante religieuse au moment d’étre 
dévoré.”’ 

The mise en scéne is completely inconsequent—a vague, wintry, deserted 
countryside will in a moment be a terrain of unnamed flowers and birds, 4 
room in an inn, a cinema. The story is peopled by personifications 4s 
opposed to characters, yet it can soar to tremendous heights. The death of 
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the elle-figure ‘“‘Anne”’ is described in a passage of great mastery. There 
is a magnificent climax as all the literary and historic precedents of 
emotional expression, cumulated through centuries of experience, concen- 
trate together and hurl themselves at “‘il’’—all in the space of a moment— 
as he approaches Ann: “L’inflexion de la voix de Francesca de Rimini qui 
bouleversa son frere, le regard d’Yseult, la main offerte de Juliette priant 
son destin, l’indifférence de Pelléas a l’égard de Melisande—les 100 ans 
de fidelité de Philemon et Baucis.”’ Space only allows mention of Jean 
Cayrol, Marguerite Duras, Robert Pinget, Jean Lagrolet. No brief account 
of Alain Robbe-Grillet would be of any real value. 

Michel Butor has risen rapidly to fame with Passage de Milan (1954), 
L’emploi du temps (1956) and La Modification recently. With the last 
named he gained the Renaudot prize. It has been said that Butor’s skill as 
a novelist reveals at once the architect and the precision block-makers. We 
know that he has not wanted to copy Faulkner, he has certainly used 
Faulkner. Critics have likened him to the great analysts Proust and 
Stendhal, but whereas these literary giants were searching for ideas, 
opinions and truths, Butor seems only concerned with the material con- 
ditions of the happenings. 

In La Modification we are presented with the time spent by a man on 
his journey from Paris to Rome. It consists of the present time, the time 
of his remembrance and the time of his imagination, the time of clear 
thoughts and of obscure images. The modification takes place in different 
ways—first a material modification, simple movement through space 
involving countryside, fellow passengers, hazards of the journey. The 
second modification is psychological—the man does not do, when he arrives, 
what he had decided to do when he set out. The third modification shows 
how the man’s love for Cécile is transformed during the journey and trans- 
figured by the magical presence of a town. 

“Oui étes vous? Ou Allez-vous? Que cherchez-vous? Que voulez-vous? 
Qu’attendez-vous?”’ This is the gist of the book and in telling his story 
in the second person Butor has recaptured the spontaneous attitude that 
implicitly affirms: “‘This could happen to you.” It is no exaggeration to 
say that this work gives the reader a most stimulating literary experience. 
Bernard Pinget effectively sums up in these words: “Au milieu des autres 
productions du ‘nouveau roman’ si La Modification tranche par sa richesse 
humaine, c’est parce qu’a aucum moment le lecteur ne peut séparer la 
contemplation esthétique du jugement personnel, parce que le roman met 
en cause ceux-la méme qu’il séduit.”’ 

BERYL GASTER 
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FRANCOIS VILLON, POET OF THE PAST, PRESENT! 
AND FUTURE 


! 
LTHOUGH Villon lived and worked five centuries ago, there is muc 
that is contemporary in his life and character; his outlook and man, 
of his ideas still have a tremendous bearing on life in the twentieth) 
century. By a study of his work we can draw comparisons between hi 
epoch and our own. This fact makes him one of the most interesting, bu 
by no means the most well known figures in French literature today. The| 
supreme test of his greatness as a writer and poet lies in the fact that hi 
verse is as alive, vibrant and richly-coloured as when he first wrote it} 
His poetry has its roots in life itself, instead of in some preconceived poetic 
conception of what life should be like. In order to understand Villon 
work, it is necessary to recall the state of France at the time when he lived 
and worked. He was born in 1431, in one of the most terrible, fantasti 
epochs in European history. France, in the fifteenth century, was almos 
ruined by the Hundred Years’ War, and devastated by famine and th) 
Black Death; a civilization was crumbling away amid untold misery ani 
suffering. The Middle Ages and feudal society were rapidly breaking uy’ 
and the new civilization, which was to grow into the modern world, had no! 
yet taken shape. In Villon’s own words it was “‘a century of excesses and 
folly, and of a despair which knew no bounds.” 


Villon was very much a man of his time: he enjoyed himself as much 
as his friends did, but he suffered, too; he loved life, but he saw himself 
always in the shadow of death; he drank and sang in the taverns with the/ 
other students, then went home to brood on the misery and despair of 
those around him. His life is thus a mirror of the age in which he lived; 
the contrasts of the epoch in general are shown in his life in particular. He 
was born in 1431, beginning with the name of Francois de Montcorbier. His 
father died when he was small, his mother was very poor. Thus he suffered 
the miseries of extreme poverty so typical of the age. His mother’s onl) 
consolation lay in her religion, which she practised with extreme piety 
Every day she took Villon to a little church, where she found happiness 
and peace to pray, and admire the paintings on the walls which depicted,| 
on one side, Paradise, and on the other, Hell. A few years later his mother] 
put him in the care of a distant relative, by name Guillaume de Villon, by 
whom he was more or less adopted. He lived with this man until, at the 
age of 12, he entered the University of Paris as a student. There he learned 
to read and write and to study the elements of Latin grammar. He was 
typical student of the Middle Ages. 

The main reason for our interest in a person who lived so long ago is 
that the lessons we can learn from his writings are still valuable. No matter 
in which age he had lived, he would, no doubt, have written much the 
same kind of poetry. He wrote many beautiful ballads on themes covering 
a great many aspects of life, but his main work, and the one which stil 
interests us greatly, is ““Le Testament’. It is in this great poem that we 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE 


learn the lessons of life, and those are to be found in its four main themes— 
the transitory nature of life and its joys, love, religion and death. Death 
has a different significance in different civilizations. In the latter Middle 
Ages it had a very intense emotional significance. People were passionately 
attached to the world and its joys. This obsession goes back to before the 
twelfth century, after which time it appears in literature as a major theme. 
The religious significance of death, and the impermanence of all earthly 
joys were conceptions which ultimately concerned even the most rebellious 
of evil-livers. By Villon’s time the interest in death was an epidemic; there 
are whole poems on the subject, and all important poets wrote about it. 
Death was the great enemy of the Middle Ages, before which all men were 
powerless; around it was concentrated all the fear and melancholy of the 
time. Villon points out in ‘“Le Testament’’ that everyone must dies, no one 
can escape death, it takes young and old, rich and poor, great and small, 
wise and stupid alike. These ideas could apply to any era of civilization. 
Although the people of the Middle Ages preached and believed in life 
hereafter, death was not considered as a liberation from the miseries of 
life. On the contrary, physical death involved great pain. Villon says: 
Death makes him shudder, swoon, wax pale, nose bleed, veins stretch, and 
breath surrender, neck swell, flesh soften, joints that fail crack their strained 
nerves and slender arteries. 


The tomb was made to speak by means of epitaphs and inscriptions, which 
were an ever constant reminder to passers-by that they, too, must one day 
die. The people of Paris often walked in the famous Cimetiére des 
Innocents, looking at the corpses and bones, believing them to be everyday 
objects, which would eventually become dust. 

The second theme treated by Villon in ‘Le Testament” is that of the 
transitory nature of life with its fleeting moments of happiness. Every- 
where we find mention of the short duration of life and the brevity of its 
pleasures. ‘“‘Let’s drink and be merry tonight, for tomorrow we die” might 
apply very well to Villon’s philosophy. Hand in hand with the passing of 
life goes the fading of beauty, which is as inevitable as death itself; and 
because of the shortness of life Villon believed that it was better to live 
under a great burden and be poor than to rot under some rich tomb—vanity 
and riches, according to his way of thinking, were useless. 

Side by side with death in the minds of the people of the fifteenth century 
went the idea of religion. From the beginning of the twelfth century the 
cult of the Virgin had increased. To her prayed poor people, warriors, 
murderers, scholars alike; to her they told their griefs, their hopes and 
their joys. She was the comfort and refuge of great and small, and Villon 
referred to the Virgin as ““Queen of Heaven, Empress of Hell and Lady 
of the World’’. She listened to the prayers of all men, and acted as an 
intermediary between man and God. In the “Ballade pour Prier Notre- 
Dame’’, Villon shows us this simple faith, which was so common in the 
Middle Ages. Even criminals had this faith which they believed would 
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finally redeem them. 

Another theme treated in ‘Le Testament”’ is love, and it is interesting 
to see how Villon deals with this subject. It is evident that it was not a 
essential part in the lives of the people of the fifteenth century, and it i 
for that reason that it is not one of the most important themes. Villon wa 
by no means a great lover; for him love and women were not seriou 
matters. He admits that he has loved, but he is always the realist and 
refers to the fact that “starvation diverted his footsteps from amorous 
paths.”” He harks on love as a game, which is hardly worth the troubk 
of playing and says “for one joy, a hundred griefs.””. At one point he 
even mentions that he has suffered in love and speaks of himself as “‘the 
rejected lover”. Writers of the Middle Ages treated the theme of love in} 
two ways—there is the sad lover, who seeks death, and the lover who leave: 
his lady in tears and says “‘farewell’’ to love. Villon treats of this theme, 
but he is not at all serious and says “‘farewell’”’ as he would to a friend 
He looked on love as a digression from the more serious aspects of life;| 
he loved because he was lonely. He speaks of women and taverns in the| 
same breath. It is interesting to note that although he is happy when he is} 
making fun of them, he does not hate them because the women with whom 
he associated belonged to the same milieu as himself. Above all, he was 
a realist, and in his works gives us a tableau of life in France in the 
fifteenth century, when the minds of the people were fully occupied a) 





the uncertainty of life itself, fear of death and ardent religious beliefs 
M. Siciliano, in his book on Villon, sums him up very aptly by saying 
“il parle le langage de son temps’ (he speaks the language of his time) 
It could be that he also, to a large extent, speaks the language of ours 


INEZ M. Epcar 





EL GRECO 


He added Heaven’s sweet oils to mortal colour, 

Flung earthly forms into a Godlike wind. 

And we are touched by the same wind, and the dolour 
Of being forsaken. . . even as we stand. 

We who grow incandescent in his passion, 

Bearing, with him, these supplicating flames, 


Fear, even as we look, the ultimate fission 


That leaves us on the dark side of his dreams. 


Beryl Kaye 
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SARTRE THE PHILOSOPHER AND WRITER 


HE idea of abandoning abstract systems in favour of a lived 
philosophy and of making man the central object of thought owes its 
origin to Descartes. The effort to obtain a more direct and intimate 

contact with the objective world led Husserl to the development of his pheno- 
menological method and Heidegger to founding his studies of Being upon 
the structure of the living mind. Jean-Paul Sartre, in his work L’Etre et le 
Néant, derives existence from the nature of the existent and his con- 
sciousness. In his later treatise L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme he 
goes a step further in the humanization of thinking. There is no world 
without man. His literary work confirms what he has found in his 
theoretical workshop. 


Sartre defines consciousness as the pre-reflective cogito. He treats 
rational reflection with suspicion although he cannot help interpreting his 
ideas with a wealth of complicated terms worthy of a Heidegger. The pre- 
reflective awareness is direct, spontaneous and intuitive. It leads to the 
recognition of Being which we gain in exceptional moments of our life 
whereas it is generally confused and vague. He starts with the analysis 
of his own self in order to understand the world around him, and the 
fact that we see him working at his desk as it were makes his presentation 
immediate and gives it a certain attraction. The truth that other individuals 
are also aware of themselves unites us with the rest of mankind. Self- 
recognition leads to action and our actions teach us to know more about 
ourselves. When Sorbier, in the play Morts sans Sepulture, is being called 
for interrogation by the Vichy militia he says: “‘I wonder if I am going 
to know more about myself,’’ realizing that heroic resistance can also be 
action. 

Sartre distinguishes between two forms of being: human existence 
(‘le pour-soi’’) and objective existence (“‘l’en-soi’”) which man can never 
completely reach. Man’s being is ambiguous and contingent. Mathieu, 
in the novel L’dge de Raison, calls himself ‘ta thinking reed”. The in- 
dividual, in his day-to-day life, very often only acts at what he would like 
to be, like the waiter in the restaurant who plays at being one. We cannot 
live without our past which we bring into the world, and our body is the 
incidental form shaped by the necessity of our being-in-the-world. “Le 
pour-soi’’ forms relations with other men whose freedom we try to 
assimilate, for example, in love and through language. On the other hand 
we are lonely because different individuals have different memories and 
their own way of seeing things. Mathieu, in Le Sursis, thinks that all his 
friends wage the war to come as they see it, and yet nobody is aware of 
the real war, not even Hitler. 


Sartre says: ‘‘La réalité humaine est désir d’étre-en-soi.”’ “Etre en-soi” 
is the principle of crude existence not within reach of human personality. 
History, our past, our future, our death, represent it in its pure form 


because they are beyond our free choice. Garcin, in the play Huis-clos, in 
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which several persons who have a different past meet in a room, wants 
“to bring his life to order’, suggesting that while we live our being is 
troubled and fortuitous. Fear has the power to restore the world in itself, 
and we exist more strongly under somebody else’s glance, the impact of 
which has the effect of the petrifying Medusa. Mere existence appears to 
consciousness as dense, full, intensive, immediate, dry and abstract. Some 
of Sartre’s persons experience ‘‘l’en-soi’’ like a sudden vision reminding 
us of the manner in which the mystics saw the absolute. Roquentin, in 
the novel La Nausée, has apparitions of this kind which he describes as 
a floating analogy, contingent and timeless. In this situation he feels 
dispensable (‘‘de trop’’), but his sense of nothingness is an existent, too. 

Nothingness (“‘/e néant’’) can be a redundance or a lack (‘“‘manque”) 
separating man from objects, other beings and the universe. It keeps reality 
at a distance. The empty centre of a vessel counts as much as its shell. 
Eve, in the short story ““La Chambre”, says: “‘. . . je suis de trop dans la 
chambre,” and Mathieu, in La Mort dans l’ame, realizing the French failure 
in the war calls the sky over him “‘une absence’’ as if it reflected his feelings. 
Our freedom can be something negative and our craving for values is the 
desire to get rid of what we lack. We strive for thing-like being which is 
conscious, but only God can reach “‘l’en-soi-pour-soi’’. 

The fact that we have been “thrown” into the world ‘‘condemns us to 
be free”. Sartre’s most important series of novels is called Chemins de la 
Liberté. Garcin, in Huis-clos, suddenly faced with the challenge of freedom 
as a door opens in a mysterious way, does not walk out of the room because 
he wants “‘continuance’’, that is, liberty to act and to overcome obstacles. 
And Oreste, in the play Les Mouches, has chosen to be free and to liberate 
the inhabitants of Argos from the false manifestations of remorse imposed 
upon them by Egisthe, his father’s murderer. 

Freedom leads to action, and action is a choice. “Man chooses himself 
perpetually.”” This choice is not always good. It may have been made in 
bad faith (“‘mauvaise foi’) or it may lead to failure (‘‘échec’’). The 
principal person in the story Erostrate has decided to be a killer, but he 
gives himself up to the police after having done some shooting. The 
fighters in the war against Hitler made their choice authentic by following 
their ideal of freedom. By choosing ourselves we become responsible for 
mankind. Sartre thinks literature should be “une littérature engagée’’, 
inventing situations through which the writer can show how the world 
can be freed from slavery and prejudice. 

Choice of action exists only in a given situation. By coping with it man 
proceeds from mere existing to essence. There are authentic and false 
situations which show us whether we are heroes or cowards, morally 
responsible or criminal persons. Sartre’s sensationalism in some of his works 
is not without a purpose. The man who kills the dictator in Les Mains 
Sales fails because he wants to confirm his own personality at the expense 
of the ideal of political freedom. In the play Nekrassov a corrupt press 
greedy for headlines deliberately makes use of an imposter who pretends to 
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be an important Russian minister and to have left his country for political 
reasons. The entanglements ensuing from this fabrication play havoc with 
the careers of a whole group of persons and lead to many comic incidents. 


* * * 


Sartre’s interest in man, his freedom and his condition, that is, his 
humanism, is the most valuable side of his work. The picture he gives of 
human destiny is very often gloomy, pessimistic and unpleasant, but a 
certain warmth breaks sometimes through the mist of glacial reality. He 
arouses Our sympathy for the inhabitants of a provincial town while they 
are enjoying their trivial Sunday. In Le Sursis he gives a moving descrip- 
tion of Gros-Louis, a shepherd who has been called up and understands 
neither the war nor the wickedness of his ill-chosen companions. Man 
very often fails to make his life authentic (‘‘il est une passion inutile’), but 
he must always be recreated and incessantly tries to transcend himself 
towards a goal. The author shows respect for the freedom of mankind, 
but he rejects the cult of man which leads to Fascism. He aims at a form 
of Socialism which is both anti-capitalist and anti-Communist. 

Sartre makes man the centre of his literary work. War and resistance 
supplied him with enough material for dramatic action which pervades 
also his novels apart from many reflections and discussions in them. His 
aiming at direct presentation of reality leads him to mannerisms like the 
condensation of different actions into one long sentence or the use of 
surrealist technique which he condemns in his critical reviews (Situations). 
He tries to follow up the minutes lived by his persons step by step or gives 
us a synopsis of events which reminds us of the cinema. He clings to the 
most trivial details and is indefatigable in his search for the existential 
elements of human psychology and his urge to act through teaching. His 
picture of mankind and its destiny is not always cheerful, owing to his 
own experience and temperament. One of his close friends has recently 
called his literary and philosophical production “‘une oeuvre inlassable’’. 
When tiredness is the greatest danger for Europe, as Husserl said in a 
lecture on the crisis of European civilization, we can say that Sartre’s 
efforts have not been in vain and make him a good European. 

ERNST KAHN 
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HOMAGE TO SCHILLER, 1759-1805 


66 E was ours. May this proud word mightily drown our loud grief.” 
These are the words of Goethe in Epilog zu Schillers Glocke. 
Schiller was the only poet contemporary to Goethe who could 

equal him, but how unequal were their fates and fortunes! He was only 46, 

and Goethe was 83 years old when he died. Goethe merely needed to shake 

a tree for the golden apples of poetic inspiration to fall into his lap, but 

Schiller had to compel himself with superhuman willpower to overcome 

bodily illness, and his inspiration came only through striving. At the end 

his life seemed to hang on a single thread; the post mortem showed that 
one of his lungs was affected, the ventricles deformed, and there was 
hardening of the liver. His funeral took place in rain and thunder in May 

1805. There was no wreath. Only a few mourners followed the bier. 

It was as if some crime had to be hidden from the light of day. Conrad 

Ferdinand Meyer recognized a deeper significance in the scene. His poem 

Schillers Bestattung ends with the lines: 


Only a stranger . . . . followed the bier. 
Mankind’s genius. 


The most prominent feature in Schiller’s suffering and poetic work is 
greatness. Greatness is the basic theme in Hugo van Hofmannsthal’s 
eulogy of him, and in the uninhibited pzan to the classical master of 
rhetoric and “pathos” from the ironical master of nuance, Thomas Mann, 
shortly before his death in 1955, a pan which aroused wide attention. 
Schiller brings before us the great evil doer, the great adventurer, the great 
enthusiast. His characters speak in the grand style. Even in his earliest 
dramas he captures the secret of great passion. The robber chieftain Karl 
Moor condemns himself when he admits that two men like him would destroy 
the organic structure of the civilized world. In the final monologue of Fiesco, 
the hero of Schiller’s second political drama muses that it is great to win a 
crown but divine to cast it away. In Don Carlos Posa bids the tyrannical 
King Philip create the world anew “with a stroke of the pen.”” And who does 
not know the final words of the Braut von Messina and the Jungfrau von 
Orleans about the irrelevance of this earthly existence, words which give 
the essence of his philosophy of life and dramatic work? The very glori- 
fication of nationalism in Jungfrau von Orleans is overshadowed by a 
nihilistic disdain for human striving, for example, when the mortally 
wounded English General Talbot curses him who dedicates his existence 
to a noble purpose, and rejects life as the futile possession treasured by 
evil men. 


Brilliant as is Coleridge’s remark in Table Talk comparing Schiller and 
Shakespeare as tragedians, “in order to produce an effect Schiller sets a 
whole town on fire whilst Shakespeare drops a handkerchief and the same 
result follows,” it is perhaps based on a misunderstanding of Schiller’s 
greatness. Both dramatists bring their demonic heroes to the brink of 
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crime, both even permit criminals. But with the young Schiller (not the 
mature, as Coleridge suggests) his main interest may be defined as lying 
in the perpetration of the crime, while Shakespeare’s lies more in the 
personality of the criminal. Even this comparison, however, is not justified, 
since Shakespeare’s tragedies are productions of a mature mind experienced 
in dramatic writing, whereas Schiller’s earliest tragedies, Die Rduber, 
Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, etc., were not. Those who deny Schiller’s power, 
his reverence for resolute action, his human greatness and integrity, will 
dismiss him as a “‘poet of the past”, as did Professor Robertson in Schiller 
after a Century on the centenary of his death, despite Byron’s and Carlyle’s 
eulogies. As early as after the centenary celebrations in 1859, particularly 
in Germany, antagonistic voices were loud. Nietzsche called him a 
“Moraltrompeter’’, and speaks of his “‘boneless generalities”. Bismarck 
repudiated the “‘unheroic” Tell who murders the tyrant by an ambush. 
Such misunderstandings of Schiller’s artistic power reached a climax in 
the remark in The Times Literary Supplement (‘‘Friedrich Schiller, the 
moralist as poet’’) (of 10.11.1950) that he was “‘a poetical disaster in the 
history of German literature.” 

The assumption that he has ‘“‘no undertones or subtler shades” appears 
utterly unfounded to any acquainted with his poems: Ideal und Leben, 
Nainie, Die Kiinstler, etc. Above all, the Wallenstein trilogy, his most 
powerful tragedy, in which he comes nearest to Shakespeare (and Kleist), 
can never be termed the “‘artistic disaster’ of a moral rhetorician. Butler’s 
words to Gordon shortly before Wallenstein’s assassination embody Shake- 
spearean philosophy and Shakespearean greatness: “A fatal evening 
falls . . . man thinks he is free in his action. In vain, He is but the tool.” 
Such a conception of fate can be compared with that of Hamlet: “Our 
thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own.” 


The deplorable misinterpretation of Schiller mentioned above was 
destroyed in a letter to the Editor of The Times Literary Supplement by 
Humphrey Trevelyan, deprecating it as typical of the lack of a feeling for 
“righteous indignation” on our contemporary stage for the “grand manner 
distrusted by us Northerners as wordy, insincere,” and for Schiller’s 
“awareness of wrongs to be righted,” so akin to that in Aeschylus 
Prometheus Unbound, which finds its climax in the last cry of protest: 
“You see what injustice I suffer.” 

To understand Schiller’s mature artistic conception it is necessary to 
accept his fundamental principles. As we have seen, he presents the out- 
standing chaaracter, the ruthless love of adventure. Not only in the spirit 
of sacrifice before death, but also in evildoing itself, the poet shows us 
the great soul of the man of action, as hardly another poet has done. It 
is in the Greeks that he sees the “‘complete man”. Particularly after Don 
Carlos (1787) this ideal totality is set in a historical background, since for 
Schiller it is in history that the greatness of our struggles and deeds becomes 
manifest, not in mythical or antique figures such as Goethe’s Prometheus, 
Ganymed, Iphigenic, etc. In the poem Die Gétter Griecherlands (1788) 
he looks on Greece with Winckelmann’s eyes, and is convinced that only 
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art can ennoble the barbarian and bring him culture, for art in the Platonic 
sense is a basis of education. In the thirteenth of the Letters on the aesthetic 
education of man (1795) are the words: “‘There is no other way to make 
the sensual man rational and reasonable than by first making him esthetic; 
for the iron necessity of our daily existence degrades us, and utility is the 
idol of the masses.”” In the philosophic poem Die Kiinstler (1788) art is 
venerated as the ennobling power which can create a higher culture and 
disclose a world harmony. 

A catastrophic decline lies between Schiller’s life and the bicentenary of 
of his birth. The symptoms are obvious. The fuels of the earth such as 
coal and oil threaten to be exhausted; the dropping of the atom bomb in 
July 1945 over Nagasaki and Hiroshima showed the world the way to total 
destruction. Present day collectivism and mechanization have put a new 
face on the earth, for they “‘allow the animal to surge up in us in an uncanny 
new way,” as H. G. Wells said in his /sland of Doctor Moreau (1896), 
George Orwell in /984 (1949), Gottfried Benn in Ptolemder (1949) and 
Bernard Wolfe in Limbo 90. The idea of Man’s supremacy in creation 
was already shattered by Copernicus when he showed that the earth was 
not the centre of existence. Now the sun itself, too, is merely one insignifi- 
cant star among milliards in the Milky Way. But all the increased scientific 
knowledge of most recent days does not deprive Schiller’s Weltanschaung 
of its importance. On the contrary, man’s spiritual existence is and remains 
a triumph, for it is in itself still free and, in Schiller’s sense, not bound 
by necessity and materialism. 

Like Schiller, modern man must see human history in its magnitude. 
Talbot’s nihilism is outweighed by Joan’s sacrificial mission. 

In the essay Uber das Erhabene he maintains that in view of man’s 
freedom of decision nothing is so unworthy of mankind as succumbing 
to violence. He had now come to the stage when he could complete his 
greater tragedy Wallenstein (1798/99). Here he opposes realist and idealist, 
against a background of history, since as we have seen human existence 
is possible only as a part of historical fate. Belief in the stars is of deep 
significance in Wallenstein’s struggles, for he finds in cosmology a point 
of contact between himself and the moral world-order. In spite of the 
emphasis On superstition we are moving in a world of morally ordered 
values. His words to his sister-in-law Countess Terzky: “If I cannot act, 
1 am destroyed,” sound nihilistic; in order not to be annihilated he must 
become a traitor. But fundamentally he recognizes his guilt and acknow- 
ledges the justice of his end because every evil deed brings with itself its 
own angel of revenge. 

The atmosphere of Shakespearean tragedy is here, in that the ultimate 
decision lies no more in our hands but in those of fate. The hero's 
kindness, fearlessness and human distinction manifest themselves above 
all in the fourth and fifth acts of Wallensteins Tod. Now that the decision 
no longer lies in his hands he faces the end with courage and a free spirit. 
The stage is no longer a vehicle for moralization, for without crudely 
moralizing intention Schiller pierces to the depths of our souls. The 
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Wallenstein tragedy is a touchstone for modern dramas, so many of which 
seem, by comparison, banal and depressing. Whereas with Schiller the free 
venture triumphs over cold necessity, in nihilistic tragedy only senseless, 
self-deprecating ironic monotony seems to rule. Yet tragic irony is some- 
thing else; it is present in Wallenstein when the hero speaks of a “long 
sleep” just when the murderers are on the way to commit their crime on the 
strength of mistaken report. Tragic irony also is in the memorable scene 
between the two queens in Maria Stuart (1800) when Mary taunts Elizabeth 
and dooms herself thereby. Mary remains a great character right up to 
the scaffold. As with Elizabeth, the decisive factor lies in personality not 
in politics. Mary’s death is subject not to “‘poetic justice” but to the justice 
of human conscience; by her death she atones for previous guilt. 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1801) is Schiller’s poetically richest drama. 
Compared to Maria Stuart it is loosely constructed, diffuse and romantic 
not only as regards the material itself but as regards the poetic character 
of the heroine. On the other hand the Braut von Messina (1803) is compact 
and stylized, with artistry dominating at the cost of poetry. Wilhelm Tell 
(1804), too, is stilized even if the artistry is less obvious than in the Braut 
von Messina. Schiller manages to create Tell as a manly hero without 
making him a leader. In the fragmentary Demetrius a powerful fate is 
unfolded, revealing with perfect analytical dramatic technique a past crime 
more terrible to contemplate than the dread of the future. But whereas 
an Oedipus in the hands of Sophocles subjects himself to divine command, 
Schiller’s Demetrius defies his fate in order not to perish himself. 

All these tragedies are concerned with man’s profoundest experience, the 
assertion and attainment of free will despite bodily claims or passion. 
Schiller’s works are not only great and for all time: they are also highly 
topical. He has two distinct sides, clearly brought out by various portraits. 
Weckerlin’s picture is of Schiller with open collar and wild hair. But there 
is also Dannecker’s bust representing the master of high tragedy with 
marble cold ‘‘apollonian’” detachment. This two-sidedness has a deep 
significance for us now, for Schiller reconciles artistic with popular require- 
ments. His aim is to raise the general reader to his own level, and he 
advances with incomparable energy his belief in our right of personal 
freedom and self-determination, vindicating it from possible attack; hence 
his destructive criticism of all that is bourgeois. Wallenstein would have 
been sufficient to ensure him the crown of immortality. Carlyle recognized 
Schiller’s greatness in his Life of Schiller, published in 1830 in German 
with a foreword by Goethe. Over 150 years after his death, his glory has 
not diminished despite our changing world-picture. On the contrary, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal began his homage to Schiller with the stupendous lines 
which summarize our whole argument: ‘All greatness honours itself.” 


AuGusT CLOoss 
University of Bristol 
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QUEBEC, LATE AUTUMN 


Suddenly now the ragged oak 
and maple overnight are fire, 
the green sluice falters in the elm, 
the ribs and roots of storage fail. 


The earth is paused, the pods are burst, 
the oats are thrashed and in the barn, 
cider wets the wooden mill, 

the rafter hangs with cobs of corn. 


In the barren field the pumpkin is 
impervious to tooth of mouse; 

the crazy squirrel crams his tree; 
on skinny limb the owl grows stout. 


Useless the oval of the sun 

still slanted an hour after dawn: 

the morning’s pulleys in the cobweb 
freeze, the pump drips icicle. 


Now in the barnyard steam the mound 
and straw searched shiveringly by hens, 
the zinc pail holds a ring of ice 
between the shed and milking stall. 


The buzzsaw shines and birch and fir 
are corded near the kitchen door. 
Around the roof the farmer trims 

the eaves; the housewife counts her jars. 


And all things bring the prodigal 
and summer work to wise debate 
with coming of the northern snow, 
the early need of lamps, and night. 


Ralph Gustafson 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
SAVING SCHOLARS 


At the end of January, 1933, Hitler came into power, and this marked the 
beginning of the intellectual migration from Germany. For the Nuremberg Race 
Protection Laws soon came into force, and those scholars and teachers who did 
not fulfil the requirements of this law, or who could or would not become subject 
to scientific direction, left Germany in large numbers. Later on, when one country 
after another was brought under Hitler’s yoke, scholars and teachers within a very 
short time had to seek new homes. England opened her gates early to these fleeing 
scholars and the Academic Assistance Council took them under its care. This 
Council used all its authority and influence to protect the scientists from want and 
to give them, on the other hand, the possibility to continue their research work free 
from financial worries. 

A Defence of Free Learning tells us the story of one of the most exciting periods 
in the defence of science, and nobody but Lord Beveridge could have written it 
with greater objective authority, for he was, from the outset, the champion and 
apostle of the altruistic and humanitarian view that freedom of science and learning 
must be defended, and material help and moral support must be won from society. 
Although it was not easy to obtain the financial means, the Society for the Protection 
of Science and Learning (successors to the Academic Assistance Council, whose 
vice-chairman and later chairman Lord Beveridge became, an office which he still 
holds) saved a legion of scholars from spiritual breakdown and made it possible 
for them to continue their work. 

Seven sizable chapters tell us of the never slackening activity of the Society for 
the Protection of Science and Learning which allowed them to develop their scienti- 
fic line without hurting their self-esteem. A statistical table gives a survey of the 
numbers of displaced scholars recorded by the Society, which shows that the 
number of scientists taking refuge in England in 1942 was no more than 135, while 
the Society’s records show 1,170 displaced scholars at the end of 1958, who received 
questionnaires requesting information regarding their fate, circumstances and work; 
561 answers were received, which the Society took as a basis for their statistical 
work. According to this material, all lines of science were represented amongst 
these 561 displaced scholars, and through grouping of countries the sad and amazing 
fact becomes clear that Germany exiled 364 scientists from their homes, Austria 
95, and other European countries 102 scientists, who then proved that they could 
still continue their research work after they had been forced to leave their working 
place. What makcs this book invaluable is its bringing home the fact that with her 
altruistic attitude England has added a shining page in the history of scientific 


development. JULIUS DOMANY 


A Defence of Free Learning. By Lord Beveridge. London, Oxford Uniyersity Press. 
18s. Od. 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND THE RIGHT 


This work goes far beyond surface dissatisfactions with our Supreme Court’s 
decisions in First Amendment cases to the fundamental question as to whether 
the law can reasonably look upon the freedoms of this Amendment as rights. 
What Mr. Berns calls partisan answers to unexamined questions crowd one another 
in this comprehensive report to show us that the principle of libertarian politics, 
instead of insuring justice, appears to undercut it. The author’s well-documented 
indictment of our libertarian justices is that they are ignorant of the dimensions of 
the freedom-problem to the degree of denying law its primary function. For the 
Problem of freedom can never be separated from the problem of virtue, which 
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in politics is how to get consent to wise decisions or wise leadership. “In a demo. 
cracy this means how to educate, how to form the characters of citizens so that the 
will give their consent to wise leadership and withold it from fools, bigots, anj 
demagogues.”” The true jurist, therefore, “‘must not only know the right; he mug 
also possess the rhetorical skill to explain, teach, and convince in order to do th 
right.” 

Nevertheless our libertarian justices continue to answer questions withoy 
knowing what the real questions are, while the great task of jurisprudence is th 
proper understanding of the problem of freedom. In our Supreme Court’s acting o 
the principle that libertarianism is the only possible political doctrine, Mr. Bern 
sees (just in the miscarriage of justice resulting from that principle) that there mug 
be something inherently wrong with making freedom an absolute in itself. Ou 
false freedom-doctrine hamstrings justice, as we are shown conclusively in his 
impressive list of cases based on the liberal conception of politics as enunciated by 
individual justices and by constitutional lawyers who comment on the Suprem: 
Court’s decisions. The book ends with the hope that the debate between tk 
defenders of virtue and of freedom be re-opened. “This much, at least, we hop 
to have accomplished by this book. The attempt was motivated by the belief tha 
argument on the theoretical level is of decisive importance, because all practice 
is based on theory of some sort, and because practice built on faulty theory can 
avoid faulty practice only accidentally.” 

The fact that the book was published by a university press is significant. h 
spite of the libertarians in high places and those in private life, more and mor 
thoughtful persons are seeing the freedom problem as subordinate to that of th 
right in civil no less than in moral law. Our reigning free-speech fixation (resultin 
as it did from an exaggerated glorifying of liberty dating from the eighteenth centun 
plus more recent identifications of free spzech with freedom to think) has bea 
upheld for too Jong by too many as guaranteeing a man’s privilege to arrive at the 
truth under his own power. Neither free speech nor any other unregulated behavi- 
our can have priority over the right. The limits to be put on behaviour of all types 
and, above all, speech-behaviour, are supplied by the real world. To trust to a 
inner limiting agency is not enough, even though the question is of a private nature 
Our foolish insistence on the right to freedom of speech beyond all other rights i 
responsible for not a little of the bewilderment and distraction in our present 
cultural climates. Letting many persons uphold many differing standards is actuall} 
the source of what W. E. Hocking once named our “‘declining age of liberalism”, an 
age marked by “flabby mediocrity of mind and character. which inspires a sort of 
moral loathing.” Freedom must be combined with the right if both are not to k 
lost. For freedom and the right go together; but at present the right, so far from 
having a voice, is silenced by the libertarians’ claim of the priority of free speech 
over the rest of the Constitution. 

M. WHITCOMB HEs 
Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Freedom, Virtue and the First Amendment. Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


ETHICAL THEORY 


The Concept of Morality. By Pratima Bowes of the Shri Shikshanatan College, 
Calcutta, is a valuable contribution to ethical theory which makes use of the contt- 
butions of both analytical philosophy and existentialism and yet is highly critical of 
them. Logical analysis has denied to ethical statements the status either of truth 
or indeed of falsehood. To be true or false a statement must be capable of verifice 
tion as being either an empirical statement descriptive of some state of affairs or a 
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analytical statement concerned with the internal relations of a system of symbols. 
An ethical statement is regarded either as the emotive expression of some socially 
conditioned attitude, or as a prescriptive statement formulating some behavioural 
norm, or aS a disguised command, but however one regards it, there is no 
property analogous to truth that either belongs or does not belong to it. The 
existentialist, similarly, denies that ethical problems are problems of truth or 
knowledge. Sartre, for example, claims that a person is speaking in “‘bad faith” if 
he claims that somewhere, inscribed in a sacred book or written by God in man’s 
heart, there can be found a body of ethical knowledge which will save him from the 
responsibility of making his own ethical decisions. On this view an ethical statement 
is a statement not of a truth but of a personal choice. 

Mrs. Bowes recognizes with the logical analysts that ethical statements differ in 
their logical character from scientific statements. Nevertheless the account of 
ethical statements given by logical analysts seems to her gravely inadequate, as it 
also tends in practice to abscure the fact that there are appropriate and rational 
standards of assessment in ethical matters. Popper criticizes the traditional ethical 
doctrine based on “‘natural law” by declaring that ethical statements do not state 
natural laws but “‘natural norms.”’ This is because Popper thinks of “‘nature’’ 
exclusively in the sense of physical regularities, but why should the sense of value 
of persons capable of reason and reflection not also be part of nature? Popper 
criticizes Plato’s definition of “‘justice’’ and offers a better one, but on what ground 
can it be better except in terms of rational principles, and indeed Popper offers 
rational grounds for the rejection of Plato’s view? Mrs. Bowes remarks that while 
it is true that in uttering an ethical statement one is making a choice or expressing 
a disguised command, what is important is not the decision or the recommendation 
but the rational considerations that justify it. 

She contends that, in addition to natural facts, there are also value facts, and that 
a person who has achieved a capacity for ethical reflection and decision can defend 
his choices by reference to objective considerations. Thus Camus, Heidegger and 
Sartre (though Mrs. Bowes does not give this illustration), while they are concerned 
with “‘authentic choice”, also indicate the criteria of authenticity. 

Mrs. Bowes’ valuable exposition is perhaps weakened by the fact that while 
she offers a number of criteria for the validity of ethical statements, including 
happiness, a happiness which is in conformity with the similar happiness of all 
others, the satisfaction of need, personal integration, and greatness, she does not 
attempt to co-ordinate these criteria or arrive at a consistent system. Nevertheless 
her work is to be highly commended and the critical observations she makes on 
leading analytical philosophers are shrewd and valuable. There is urgent need for a 
movement in moral philosophy away from subjectivity towards a recognition that 
there are objectively valid criteria which can help men to solve the critical problems 
of our time. 

I find it astonishing that The Nature of the Self by Francis J. Mott should have 
found a publisher. A. J. Ayer once described ethical statements as Nonsense in a 
somewhat Pickwickian sense and most of Mr. Mott’s book seems to me not only 
plain but outrageous nonsense. He describes his book as empirical but in fact, like 
D. H. Lawrence in his Fantasia of the Unconscious, he weaves a system of physiology, 
Psychology and philosophy out of his inner consciousness, without providing any- 
thing with the symbolic value of Lawrence’s book. His thesis is that the pattern of 
mind and of the entire creation can be found in the configuration of the umbilical 
cord. Perhaps the quotation of a few sentences will indicate his standpoint: “We 
all share a deep awareness that the umbilical cord consists of one large and two small 
vessels.” ‘There is deep-buried in all of us a horrifying sense of being compelled 
to eat not only from the ‘excretion pot’ but from ‘the grave’.” ‘‘The number seven 
is the product of a resonance between the beat of the foetal blood and the structure 
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of the cosmos.” “The newborn child feels that he breathes his head into his lung 
and then breathes it back again.” 

J. B. Coats 
The Concept of Morality. By Pratima Bowes. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 0d. 
The Nature of the Self. By Francis J. Mott. Wingate. 42s. Od. 


COMMUNISM DEFEATED 


Here is a trumpet-call to libertarians to scorn delights, to live laborious days, and 
to join the counter-offensive against Communism. The Fifth Column is among 


us, even as in the Madrid of 1936. Apathy, indifference, self-preoccupation, and 
plain mental flabbiness are its most valued assets. It is a political truism that 
Communism can be defeated only by something better. Today the age-old battle 
between Individualism and Statism assumes new forms: Distributism faces Collect. 
ivism. Property is the bulwark of civic and personal liberty. Its diffusion strengthens 
the cause of freedom. Its concentration within the hands of the State or of a small 
minority injures liberty. In this context the purpose of legislation must be to break 
concentration and to promote diffusion. Distribution is the answer to Communism 
Mr. Harry Welton in what may well prove the classic text, preaches resistance on 
every front to the tentacular encroachments of Communism. But he knows fu 
well that resistance, like patriotism, is not enough. He realizes the need of a sound 
approach to industrial relations, keeping workers in the picture as company policy, 
making them feel the importance of their own contribution, strengthening the 
status of foreman, encouraging shop-stewards in the performance of their legitimate 
duties, ensuring recognition throughout a factory of the duty of managers to 
manage, and speedily remedying genuine grievances. The adage that justice must 
not only be done but be seen to be done is as relevant in industrial relations as in 
other spheres. And the concept of justice is alien to Marxism. 

This book narrates the Communist offensive of the past 14 years, with trade and 
industry as the battlefields of Kremlin imperialism, and with subservient minds, 
desert dominion, paralysed docks and disrupted assembly lines among its immediate 
tactical goals. All this badly needed a well-documented case-history, and Mr. 
Welton has fulfilled the task with commendable precision. Some seven years ago 
the hierarchs resolved that Communism could conquer the world by trade and 
propaganda without recourse to arms. Since 1952 every Soviet move has woven 4 
new strand into this pattern. A seven-year plan has supplanted the sixth of the 
five-year plans. The sinister World Federation of Trade Unions has campaigned 
against the organic unity of Europe, infiltrated the free trade unions, penetrated 
uncommitted countries, and waged unremitting warfare within the industries of 
the democracies. Newsprint sales to small Asian newspapers at 50 per cent. below 
Western prices, in return for regular publication of Communist propaganda, is the 
equivalent of a major military engagement. So, too, are some of the Communist- 
directed unofficial strikes which distract and dismay business-leaders and seek to 
distort and disrupt the United Kingdom economy. So, too, is the chain of projects 
for consistently selling abroad at prices far below Russian—and Western—produc 
tion costs. So, too, is the plan for oil pipelines from the Volga to the Baltic. We 
have been warned. Now is the time, not to react but to act, and to anticipate the 
next dozen moves. 

DERYCK ABEL 
The Third World War. By Harry Welton. Pall Mall Press. 21s. 0d. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


At the time of the Suez affair there was no book on the Middle East which told 
the story of recent events and enabled one to understand what was happening. 
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Now we have three books to deal with the situation; they are of unequal value but 
each adds a good deal to what was available before. Mr. Mowat’s concise essay 
aims at filling the need to put developments in perspective; his is a thoroughly 
businesslike book in the right temper. He sees that only by a change of heart can 
the problems which have arisen, not only in Egypt but wherever the Arab world is 
astir, be solved. But he does not say just what this change of heart is to be—from 
what and to what. The crowded volume of Glubb Pasha tells us. The special 
qualities of Sir John, giving a unique value to all he writes, are an intimate and 
affectionate knowledge of the Arabs, an enthusiasm for their virtues, a clear under- 
standing of the way they have been out-manoeuvred, and—pervading all this—a 
deep wisdom founded on fervent practical religion. To this he has added since his 
return to England the new experience which comes from discussion with countless 
people—for he is an extremely popular lecturer. 

The first thing he wants is an effective propaganda to show up what the Russians 
have done of evil and the West of good. But he also wants the West to show what 
it has to offer not merely of invention and material welfare but of the noble con- 
ceptions which the Arab welcomes with the fervour and sympathy aroused by his 
own living Faith. Where, if at all, does Egypt come in? It does come in for the 
reason that Cairo is incomparably the most important centre of Arabic culture, that 
Nasser has been the most dynamic leader among those who share that culture, 
and that he is their hero. It is also the country which Britain took as her base in 
dealing with the Arab world, where the benefits she conferred were immense, 
where the effect of those benefits has been impaired by crashing mistakes—none 
of which is made sufficiently clear in any of these three books. 

The first and most far reaching of the mistakes was when Curzon overruled Sir 
Reginald Wingate, then High Commissioner for Egypt and refused to implement 
our promises of self-government to Cairo and support for the friendly policy of 
Zaghlul. The second was when Lord Killearn broke his own treaty and forced on 
Cairo a government which all its leaders reprobated except the one he chose as the 
slave of his shortsighted expediency. The third of course was the trickery of Suez for 
which we are now paying so dear. None of these are mentioned with sufficient 
clearness even by Sir John Glubb. Considering what he has suffered from the lying 
propaganda of the Cairo radio he is very moderate, but he does not speak of Egypt 
with the masterly intimacy or the enthusiasm which he has for the Arabs who he 
knew. But his long book is the wisest of all the books yet written on the Middle 
East because it is not only a history of the period 1908-1958 but a series of reflec- 
tions on what was happening, and at the same time gives a far-reaching assessment 
of the present and the future. 

The ambitious book by Mr. Yale goes much further back than either of the two 
other books and is the first on the Middle East to lay much stress on the history and 
role of Turkey which since it is not Arab is treated as though it were a separate 
Proposition. The book is marred by some curious mistakes. We read of ““George 
N. Curzon” in 1923; we are told that it is the daughter of Arthur Balfour—that 
noted bachelor—who wrote his life. Only ten pages out of 446 are allotted to deal 
with Egypt from 1882 to 1952. It looks as though Mr. Yale set out to write a 
history of Turkey and threw in her Arab neighbours as an afterthought. The main 
point in the book is that the Treaty of Lausanne or rather the defeat of Britain and 
France at Smyrna the preceding year marked the beginning of the long decline to 
which Suez gave the final shove. If so it is a point which has almost escaped notice. 

The book has another important point: that when Colonial powers make their 
entente with ruling classes the democracy they preach undermines the entente. But 
none of these books so much as hints at a problem far more essential: how can you 
deal with underdeveloped and prolific countries unless you pour into them a 
continuous stream of investment, and how can they be independent of the power 
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which cannot place its money without some hope of return. That is the root 
problem not only of the Middle East but of the whole Bandung world. 


ROBERT SENCOURT 


The Near East: a Modern History. By William Yale. Mayfiower Publishing Company, 


45s. Od. 
Middle East Perspective. By R. C. Mowat. Blandford Press. 15s. Od. 
Britain and the Arabs. By Sir John Glubb. Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. Od. 


ANCIENT JAPAN 


This volume, the tenth in an admirable series, is if anything even better than its 
predecessors. Dr. Kidder provides a succinct and authoritative account of life 
as it must have been in Japan during the three main periods prior to the advent 
of Chinese writing in the fourth century. The plates are extremely well-chosen and 
produced, and the many clear line-drawings together with the use of marginal notes, 
a feature of this series, most useful. The author begins with a brief note on the 
development of modern archaeology in Japan, and a description of the geography 


of the four islands. He points out the difficulties set by changing place-names, | 
some indeed having disappeared completely as towns expand and encroach upon | 


the neighbouring countryside. 


The chronology of Japanese pre-history is by no means an accepted thing, and | 


the book is wisely divided into just four parts: palaeolithic and mesolithic, neolithic, 
the bronze-iron age, and the proto-historic period to which records refer but 
during which nothing was written. The usual names for neolithic and bronze-age 
man are Jomon and Yayoi, but the division between the two is not sharp and does 
not correspond with that between the two archaeological ages. Broadly speaking, 
we can say that Jomon man was an eater of shell-fish and lived by hunting, while 
the Yayoi was rice-eating and cultivated the land. Mongoloid features were intro- 
duced by the latter, but neither can be identified with the Ainu, who perhaps 
entered Japan from the North at the same time as the Yayoi were coming from the 
South. 

The extreme antiquity of the fishing industry, still the staple industry of Japan, 
is attested for by the remains of deep-sea fish in early Jomon times which include 
such monsters as the shark and the whale, and by the many representations of 
hunting and fishing scenes scratched on pottery and cast on bells during the Yayoi 
period. This latter it is thought has also a religious significance. The dog was 
early trained for hunting and the horse used, though the domestic cow did not 
appear until middle Yayoi times. It is interesting to note in proto-historic art a 
strong Scythian influence, especially in the spiral motifs of animal drawings and the 
boldly curving horse-furniture. (The Scyth is believed to have taught the world to 
ride.) Obsidian, a natural glass evolving from rapidly-cooling acid lava rich in 
silica, was used extensively, although apparently without the religious overtones 
to its use in Mexico and Peru. Dr. Kidder suffers unfortunately from the fashionable 
twentieth-century disease of seeing a sexual meaning behind almost every round or 
pointed object. While undoubtedly many of the stone and wooden utensils and 
images did possess a phallic significance, many of them just as surely did not. It 
is difficult to imagine what other shape a club, for example, could take. There is a 
real danger one feels of over-estimating this aspect of primitive life. 

G. J. BONTOFT 


Japan Before Buddhism. By J. E. Kidder. Thames and Hudson. (Ancient Peoples and 
Places). 25s. Od. 
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CRIME AND 
BANDITRY, 
DISTRESS AND 
PERPLEXITY 


will increase 
UNTIL THE BISHOPS OPEN 


JOANNA 
SOUTHCOTT’S 
BOX 


OF SEALED WRITINGS 





What the Bible says about the Box and the Bishops 
“And the temple of God was opened . . . and there was 
seen. . . the Ark (Chest or Box) of his Testament (or 
Will). And round about the Throne were four-and- 
twenty ... Elders (Bishops) sitting . . . (and they) fall 
down .. . and cast their crowns (their wisdom) before 
the Throne.” Rev. xi. 19 : iv. 4, 10. 
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DOCUMENT COPYING 
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H. R. VERRY, F.1.B.P., A.R.P.S. 


Chairman, Document copying Group of 
the British Institute of Management 


Surveys in detail ALL the generally used 
office reproduction methods—from simple 
carbon copying to microfilming, from 
hand-duplicators to minor offset and 
small type-set machines. 


315 pages 84” x 54” 
Price : 52/6 (post 2/6) 


Published by 
FOUNTAIN PRESS 
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The Liberal 
News 

Speaks out for 
Liberalism 


There is nowhere else you can 
be sure of finding week by 
week a comprehensive record 
of the activity of the reviving 
Liberal Party and a broad 
platform for all that is most sig- 
nificant in developing Liberal 


opinion. 
Topical 
Vigorous 
Informative 


THE ONLY ORGAN IN THE PRESS 
CONTROLLED BY THE PARTY 


Every Friday Fourpence 




















Parliamentary Reform 
1933—1958 


“*. . . This is a massive, salutary and most useful docu- 
mentary . . . it covers everything from electoral reform, 
Parliamentary devolution, procedure, the party system, 
and Parliament’s relations with the Executive and public 
opinion, to reform of Parliamentary life for the Member 
within the Palace of Westminster and reform of the House 


of Lords. .. .” 
—The Birmingham Post 


257 pp., 10} in. x 8 in., price 30s., postage extra 
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